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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
~ rains 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


_ ree year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 

m peenaration for qoiewe, or for business. Abso- 
fin iy healt location an cm home, with the most 
refined = a Gymnasium, References 


given and req 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





ConneEcTICUT, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 53d Year 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business; 
aims to surround students with ome influences, to ~e wd 
the individual not the class the basis of work. Bright 
students are advanced rapidly, yet thoroughly; those of 
slower mental movement receive extra attention. 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 








Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GzorGe L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
R. E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
| iene THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FOUNDED 1834 


Open to men and women. Three years’ course, 
largely elective. Prize entrance scholarships. 
‘Two European fellowships. Special advantages 
in Music, in practical Christian work, and for 
post-graduate study. Eleven instructors. Li- 
brary of 55,000 volumes. Prize entrance ex- 
amination (optional) Sept. 16. Term opens 
Sept. 17, 1891. 
For information, address the ReGisTRAR, Hosmer Hall. 





ConnecTicuT, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Bookkee - 
ing, Banking, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
legraphy, G “rman, etc. M. A. MERRILL, President. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town ef Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sent. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. t 
one of the picqeantest villages on the Sound. One Rear 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss RUTZ-R KS, Principal. 
Christmas term begins October 1, 1891. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M. rw Rector. 
The Rev. JOH H McCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss ARY i HILLARD, Lady Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
Bhs ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misszs BANGS, Principals. 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Connecticut, New Haven. 
fy semd DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 


leges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nomination. Posieeerenay Instructors: Timothy Dwight, 
George E. Day, Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 
O. Brastow, Edward L. Curtis, George B. — Frank 
C. Porter, "Mark Bailey, Gustave J. Stoeckel. Begins 
Sept. 24. For catalogue or fuller Zhen “apply to 
GEOR E. DAY, Dean of the Faculty. 


Pror. 
Connecticut, Windsor, 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A —— 
Preparatory and Home School for girls of all 
BE pesior CC o® "eed French, German, saat, ga Art. 
n © a year. =! 
will begin September, 34, 18 + eo year 





$: }°S" WILLIAMS, Principal. 


D. C., Washington, 1827 I St., N. W. 
RS. MYERS’ SCHOOL for Young Ladies 


reopens Oct. 6, 1891. Healthful, homelike; best 
of teachers ; number limited. 








FRANCE, Paris, 51 Rue de Miromesnil. 

ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (UNIVERSITE 

DE PARIS) offers an attractive home to a few 
men. French lessons and conversation. Prepara- 


youn 
Send for particulars. 


tion for college examinations. 





Fioripa, Winter Park. 
OLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida 


Co-education. 160 students last year. Excellent 
Faculty. Expenses_per year of 33 w weeks: Collegiate De- 
partment, le. Room, and 181.50; Prepara- 
tory and mic Departments, ard, $181: Room, and 
Board, $6 my Sub-Preparatory Department, Tuition, 
Room, and ‘oard, $ $156.75. Musicand Art extra. Laun- 
dry work at cost. Location very healthful. School year 
begins Sept. 30, 1891. Address 

Rev. EDWARD P. HOOKER. 





Maing, Deering. 
ad aged jJO'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS” 

A limited number of pupils between the ages of 
eight and fifteen will be received at ‘‘ Auut Jo’s School 
for Boys,’’ Deering, Maine. School opens Oct. 1, 1891. 
Wholesome — ane air, motherly care, and faithful in- 

ction. $600 a year. Address Mrs. FRED- 
ERICK JONES, $606 pL diy St., Portland, Maine. 


Marne, Augusta. 

T. CATHARINE’S HALL 

A School for Girls in Augusta, Maine—six hours from 
Boston, two hours from Portland. Thorough preparation 
for for collage; ak aienecknal « course, ingtadin En fia h bepachen, 

Latin, French, and Musical Depart- 

ments. For circulars ap 4 to the Prieoa Reopens 
Sept. 10. The Rt. ENRY A. NEELY, D.D., Presi- 
dent ond Visitor; Miss Ciara W. ALLEN, Principal. 








MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Px.D. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
Opening lecture by Professor W1LL1AM J. TUCKER, 
D. D., Wednesday, September 16, at 4 P.M. 
FAcutty: Professors Gulliver & pal ed to gieorary, work), 
Smyth, Tucker, Taylor, Churchill, Harris, Hincks, ee er, 
oore. Rev. W. L. Ropes, Librarian. LECTURERS 
Ellinwood, D.D. (Comparative Religio m); Prof. § 
Ghaler S. D. Modern Science and Religious Belts; 
A._H. Bradford, D.D. (English, Con, e: atlonniian). 
Courses or Stupy :—Prescri ebrew, N.T. Greek, 
Biblical History, N. T. Biblical ‘Theoloay fren Hie 
Theotesy, Homiletics, Pastoral Theolo; ORY. 
tory, Elocution; Elective : O. T. Biblica heology. N 
Exegesis. N. T. Introduction, Philosoph; platens 
Social Economics; Oftional: German, Greek, Arabic, 
Aramaic, Philosophy. O.T. Electives are open to en- 
trants who have competent knowledge of — apy 
For Comdnnen’ or further intormaen ms aD Ie t 
EGBE 





TH, 
ELC. of a. Faculty. 





MassacuusEtTtTs, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
owdoin St. 
SHBY HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College Preparatory course. Advanced courses 
in History and iverature. RY ens Se BR aq 
x ON ellgsley), 


Miss D 
: Miss DIRIAN BD Principals. 
Address, until Sept. rst, Devon, aaner gy 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


pee for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and bo: upils received. For circulars and terms 





a4 y 
s. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


C. A. Building, 





Massacuusetts, Boston, Y. M. C 
Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley St. 
ERKELEY SCHOOL 
Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific School, 
or Business. Certificates received at all colleges admitting 
by certificate, Eighth year begins Sept. 21. 
Send for triennial catalogue. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Opens Sept..8. Special Object, Teulning Teachers 

of Music. Five Departments: Primary, Intermediate 
Advanced, Normal, and Elocution. The Department of 
Elocution is the Emerson 2 Callces of { of te For pros- 
ectus address GEORGE ALM. , Director, 
fusic Hall Building, Boston, — 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Studio Building, 145 
Dartmouth St. 
‘Pree ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Joseph De Camp, 
Henry H. Kitson, Mercy A. Barvey, ANNE E. Rip- 
DELL, LuciEN CHENEAU. 

The ninth year of this School opens October 1st. Full 
courses in Drawing and Painting, including Still Life and 
Water Colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portrait- 
ure and Illustrating. Class in Modeling. Students have 
free access to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Be- 
gin atany time. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston St. 
‘ Pees SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes, Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular atten- 
tion to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-third 
annual catalogue sent on request. The 
class for training Kindergarten teachers 
is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there 
are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 











MassacuuseEtTTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for coll scientific 
school, or on Patel Ail the a Sevantages family fit pits gom- 


bined with best mental and physical training. ings 
new, and constructed accordin: ng to latest models ; cos 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MAssAcuuseEtTTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 


6th year Sente tember 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, aban Sa fare Careful ul Training, H e Com: 
forts. ead M Master. 





MAssacuuskETTs, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1. 


89x 
, Superior opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 





MAsSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day anp BoarpinG ScHoo For Grrts will re- 
open Sept. 23. Location superior; home cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, and special-courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives full 
information. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 1, gSqr A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be receive 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL for S. S. Workers, 


Pastors’ _Aasistonte, and Home and Foreign Mission- 
aries begins Se reat demand for conaporated young 
men to take - lay work. For r catalogs addr 

IXON, Cor. Sec. 





RE Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 


Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and 
Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The School of Domestic Science and_ Industrial a 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of the 
School for circulars. 





New Hampsuirg, Kingston. 
geen SEMINARY 


Prager es both sexes for any college or scientific 
school. Excellent gene 
For catalogue address 

CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 


course. Expenses very low. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on. Pennsylvania Railroad, 5 Trenton 
and Camden. Music a specialt Bwhiee som. Ad- 


dress Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BO veal ieat. 
New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Re-opens Sept. 24. Preparation for college a spe- 
cialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 
on certificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 








New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for ob only. College and business prepa- 
ration a epocaly. Boys, taken through summer. 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Orange. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Princi- 

pal of a Private School will receive into her family a 

few girls, giving them home care in _aceition to thorough 
school wor! es for colle paptien — ul 
and attractive. One hour f Mee New Vo di 


Mountain Station. 





New Jersgey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A theron » and q attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. . MOREY, Principal. 





New Jerszy, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 





New Jerssey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


: FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 
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New Jersgy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 


Fall examinations for admission oad 22,1891. 
Term opens September aie 5 QI. 
Sloan Prizes he the best (Classical) entrance examina- 
tions: rst, $400 ($100 cas! 3 2d, $350 ($50 cash). 
orou: assi ‘ourse. 
Elective Courses in History, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 
erman, French, Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry; 
Physics, Biology, and English Literature, in Junior an 
Senior venus. 
HE Scomverrac, i (petal 





New ERSRY STATE COLLEGE. 
50 ee Sehctareh: ips. 
ive Full Courses: 

I. A course in Agriculture 
II. A course in Civil Engineering and Mechanics, 
II. A course in Chemistry. 

A course in Electricity. 
A course in Biology. 


I 
IV. 
¥. 


Six Weeks’ Winter Lecture Course in Agriculture. 
New and full apparatus in each {peermant. 
For catalogues or ca jatormation. addre: 
IRVIN Upson Registrar ‘Rutgers College. 
AUSTIN SCOT? Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Reopens Sept. 16, 1891. Prepares for college, scientific 
schools, or business. 
. E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
T= MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCH 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from i Toe L 
=" Native French and German teachers. Terms, 
500. 











New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
¥! the highest grade. Solid culturein English, Music. 
a myeages. Wa — training in manner, mind, and 
cal and collegiate course. Twenty- 
= year Geving Sa = 24. For circular, address 
Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS Huw, Principal. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC yore FOR GIRLS 

Open venetian forthe Harvard Examina- 

tions, Barnard. pre other colle; ges for women; number 

ted; special attention to En h, elocution, and physi- 

~ ees daily instruction an souuties in Delsarte gym- 


mM ARY B. WHITON,A.B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 





New York, Auburn. 
UBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The term opens Sept. 16, 1891. For catalogue or 
other information, address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty. 





New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
= SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 

and advanced work. Certificate scoenged by Welles- 
ley and other colleges. Delsarte astics. Reopens 
Sept. 29. Miss NorTH and Miss ARMES, Principals. 





New York, Salem. 
os SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 


college graduate, studied four semesters in Leipzig 
and Heidelberg, twelve years a teacher, living in a beauti- 
fully situated mountain village a thousand feet above the 
sea, receives into his family sx boys to be thoroughly fitted 
i ege or business evotes his entire time to them. 
Ret ers, Y permission, hal Rev. ao N P noogee D. p. 
Terms, $500 per school year. ress REV. 
BOYD, A.M., Salem, N Y. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For roo young women, Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses and 7 er, 
or school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays board, furnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 
typewriting. See illustrated catalogue. 
S. E. KING, D.D. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 
the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Fairfield. 
ARRISON HALL, a Church Boarding School for 


Young Ladies. English, Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, Tyeewrin Rie Ny ooking. Sept. 14. Address 





Miss C. E. HA 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 


HUDSON. A boarding and day school for young 
ladies and little girls. Wy reopen Sept 
Miss M. ETCALE, Principal. 





New York, Buffalo, Drawer 194. 
He" READING ABOUT AMERICA 


The Chautauqua "Reading Circle is one of the recog- 
nized educational influences of the country. Nearly two 
hundred thousand readers have been enrolled since the 
beginning in 1878. The course is definite; the required 
literature is ‘prepared by able writers: the aids and sug- 
gestions from the central office are practical and helpful. 
You have doubtless felt the need of some methodic reading. 
Chautauqua offers you for the coming winter a course in 
American History, Government, and Literature. Should 
you not like to take up these subjects either as an individual 
reader, or with a group of friends? Write to the 

CENTRAL OFFICE, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 





New York, Syracuse. 
EBLE SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the ¢ punarvision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hu uN. 
tTinGTon, S.T.D first pork, sar beg 
September 16. ‘ * Mises ARY J KSO 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| Bees HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 


College Preparation. Circulars b 
ollege Prepaa TURT WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CRILORES. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
dress as above 


New York, Elmira. 


ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full aca- 
demic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. Eleventh year begins Sept. 16, 18q1. 

Address Miss MARY C. GRA hacen. Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For Greulare, address 
b letter and a Ssptamber 1, Miss H. L. BULKLEY, 
Sues LEY, Principals. 

















New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Freparatory. 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel method 





New York City, 20 East 127th Street. 
OUNT MORRIS SCHOOL 
FRANK CLIFFORD LYMAN, A.B., LL.B. 
HERMAN DRISLER, A.M., LL.B. 

Opens Sept. 23. 

A desirable home for three boys in Principal’s family. 

“The Mount Morris School is confidently recom- 
mended as a school of the highest excellence.’”,-—-NOAH 
PorTER. 

“My son has had a happy home with vou, where the 
atmosphere was charged with refining influences and 
scholarly thoughts—a perfectly fit home for a boy and 
student.”’—Joun C. DARROW. 

Visitors and Examiners: Prof. HrEnry Dris Ler, 
LL.D., Dean Col. Sch. of Arts; Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, 
A.M., of Harvard University; Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Trustee Cornell University; CLARENCE 
KrnG, Ph.B., LL.D., of Yale University. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are Rats ea of colleges, normal 
schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of experience, 
and any who wish to becom 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information cheerfully furnished regarding the courege 
in Pedag anu: raining, Kindergarten; the study 
of Form, Drawing, Color, Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarships. 





New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
| gee CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for’ Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS = iss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 
lutely healthy location. Good grounds for athletic sports, 
FRANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for. Colle e, the Government Acad- 


emies, and ne. Mi military ay ieee " 
rincipals. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Regular and Special Courses. $250 per year. 
Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 
New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at eight. A pam- 
phlet. ($600 a year.) H. W. SIGLAR. 




















New York, New York City, Washington Square. 
CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 

Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy- 
Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and social culture. 
Thitty-eeventh year begins & t. 16. Address 

CHAS. DOWD, PhD. Pres. 

New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A ge preparatory school of high grade. Mili- 


t Address, for July and A 
ALS: STURTEVANT MOORE, A. B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ Beach, Me 








New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINITY SCHOOL.—Location and surroundings 
assed. Equipment complete. Gymnasium, 
drill hail, |. bowling gaye, etc. Thorough preparation for 
college, scientific sch or business. 
S. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 
New Te Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES' 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 








New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 

sony begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 

miles from New York. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 

New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

The next term will begin Wednesday, September 2 





reRhe Faculty will meet incoming students in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 10 A.M. 
ooms will be drawn at 2 P 
The wllrbe d address, by aa Rev. M. R. VINCENT, 
e 


D. ».. will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept: 
24 

A, are u rged to be resent at the qvening (not 
earlier), directing ugeage tof 0. 50 East zoth St 


. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 





New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthful. A refined Christian Home New building 
with modern improvements. Session begins September 


16, 1891. Send for catalo; 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D. President. 


Ou10, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 


increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education of young women. Thirty: shird ear begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss MAR S, Principal. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
igiesaeataiaaaaaae ACADEMY 


This institution, now in its 2oth year, af- 
fords unusual advantages in the training 
of boys from 12 to 18 years of age. Mzlz- 
tary System. New Chapel, Gymnasium, 
and Drill Hall. Location rarely equaled 
for beauty and healthfulness. $550 per 
year. Noextras. Address the Principal, 


JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood ard 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwood. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in. 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Xo Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke) 
will begin its “heaty-eocond year Wednesday, Sept. joe 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, Mont- 
gomery County, 

Principals. Principal Emerita. 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. Miss H. A. DiLvave. 
Miss Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
College Preparato  achoel for girls reopens Sep- 
tember 29. sy or crower address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
3oth Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’91. 
A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, and Arts. A Preparatory pours of one year. 
Circulars of Cort. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 


Pennsy.-vaniA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on 
our Ne tiinire ie crewians address 
RS. DC CHARDS, Principal. 
Mise SARA L SEAR rete Y,A.M., Assoc. Principal 


UNIVERSITY re Thirty-thira 
Year begins Oc- 
LAW SCHOOL tober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 


For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 
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The Outlook 


HAT will, in all probability, prove a 
decisive victory has been obtained the 
past week by the insurgent, or, more 
correctly speaking, the Congressional, 
party of Chili. It will be remembered 
that the forces of this party have 
hitherto been centered about the city 

of Iquique, where they were in conjunction with the naval 

force, which the junta of Congressional .leaders had con- 
trolled from the first. Lately these troops, having at last 
obtained a full supply of arms of the latest modern pattern, 
moved toward Valparaiso, where Balmaceda had centered 
his forces, having first drawn off some part of those forces 
by a feint of a naval attack at Coquimbo in the north. 
This military plan was ably conceived, and was executed 
with admirable strategic skill and boldness. The decisive 
engagement was fought on Thursday, August 27, at Placilla, 
near Valparaiso, and, after a battle of great severity, in 
which both sides suffered heavy losses, the insurgents were 
completely victorious. Valparaiso was captured without 
serious resistance on the following day ; the newly chosen 
successor of Balmaceda (a mere figure-head and tool) has 
fled; Balmaceda himself, after taking refuge in the capital, 
Santiago, has abandoned it to his enemies and has left 
the country ; and the foreign consuls and naval command- 
ers in Valparaiso are combining to protect the rights of 
foreigners. It seems to us that this conclusion of the 
war, which it can hardly be doubted has now practically 
been reached, is that most desirable in the interests of 

Chili itself and of representative government everywhere. 

As we have already pointed out, this war has differed from 

the great majority of South American revolutions in that it 

was not a mere contest of personal authority and indi- 
vidual military strength. Balmaceda stood for arbitrary 
power ; he overruled the acts of Congress without a shadow 
of constitutional authority, usurped its members’ functions, 
drove them from their seats, and appealed to arms to 
sustain him in his absolutism. It is to be regretted that 
some of the foreign powers have shown a disposition to 
support Balmaceda purely for commercial and financial 
reasons. Our own Minister to Chili has, many think, 
leaned further in this direction than absolute neutrality and 

impartiality required. England, even, has cause to fear a 
repetition of the Alabama claims, if we may judge from the 
expressions of some English papers which now lament 
bitterly that English ships were allowed to be used in some 
instances for partisan purposes by Balmaceda’s govern- 
ment. It is, by the way, a striking illustration of the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable information about South 
American affairs in times of revolution that, on the very 
day of the great battle of last week, American papers 
received long dispatches detailing the events of a great 
victory said to have been obtained by Balmaceda, and 
of the surrender of his opponents ev masse. Mean- 
while political disturbances of some importance have 
broken out in Nicaragua. The cause was, originally, 
the rivalry between the two cities of Granada and Leon, 

each of which urged its claims to be the capital of the 








country. As in many similar cases of rivalry, the result was 
that a third and less important town secured the coveted 
prize, and Managua was made the political capital. The 
President, Sacasa, sided with the Leon party, and, fearing 
revolution, adopted vigorous and extreme measures of 
oppression and espionage. A revolt in Granada followed ; 
and in an attempt to rescue political prisoners it is said 
that fifty of the mob were killed by the soldiers. 


® 


In prohibiting the exportation of rye, the Government 
of Russia did what every province and even every village 
within Russia would have done in the absence of govern- 
mental] interference. The grain riots which broke out last 
week gave evidence of the extent of the panic. The peo- 
ple of Vielbsk rose in revolt when they found that grain 
was to be sent from their province to the more needy parts. 
of the country. Not only did they raid the houses of the 
Jewish grain-dealers, but they attacked the soldiers who 
were guarding the railway station. Similar risings are 
threatened in other quarters, but the Government is 
taking active measures of relief. It has ordered that rail- 
way freights for grain be reduced, and authorized the 
Minister of the Interior to adopt “any further steps 
that he may deem expedient to facilitate the moving 
of corn from those parts where there is a superfluity 
to those where there is a scarcity.” ‘The officials of the 
Department of Agriculture have been empowered to buy 
grain at current prices, both for sowing and for the 
sustenance of the inhabitants, and the keepers of the 
Crown forests in twenty provinces have received orders to 
let the inhabitants have firewood for nothing. It is also 
stated that public relief works are to be begun, and that seven 
million dollars have been set aside for the employment 
upon public roads and public buildings of those who are 
in distress. In Russia, as in India, provision against 
famine is one of the first of governmental duties. In the 
latter country there is a permanent Famine Relief and In- 
surance Fund of £1,500,000, while the railway and irriga- 
tion works which the Government has constructed have 
made impossible the recurrence of such famines as that of 
1866; when half a million people perished because food 
could not be brought to them in time. Russia has also 
taken preventive measures in years past, and has laws 
requiring the establishment of village granaries, and 
authorizing the imposition of special taxes for the purchase 
of grain. The Russian administration, however, is not to 
be compared with that of the British in India, and it is 
doubtful if the nation which spends every year $150,000,- 
ooo in preparations for the destruction of life will have at 
hand any adequate sum to secure its preservation. 


® 


Mr. de Blowitz, until recently the general European 
correspondent of the London “ Times ”—and who, by the 
way, has lately been superseded in that important post by 
a young American journalist, Mr. Fullerton—has an article 
of great interest on the general European situation in the 
current “ Harper’s Monthly.” No one doubts the intimate 
character of the writer’s acquaintance with Continental 
affairs; and though of late he has assumed a sensation- 
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alism in method little suited to the staid conservatism of 
the great journal with which he has so long been identified, 
his views are logical and are brilliantly and ably expressed. 
Mr. de Blowitz believes that a “cataclysm” in European 
affairs is bound to happen sooner or later. He recognizes 
that Russia has great ambitions, Italy strong desires, 
France a deep longing for revenge and her lost provinces, 
and Germany a high prestige and power to maintain. Yet 
in each case he finds a still stronger motive for present 
peace—in France the stability of the Republic to be fully 
established as a condition precedent of victory; in 
Germany the recklessness of unnecessarily staking great 
gains already made on the chance of war (“ Nobody,” 
said Bismarck to Mr. de Blowitz, “on the eve of a battle 
can predict who will be the victor”); in Russia, internal 
problems to be coped with; in Austria, dissension and 
weakness. So that he would predict that the inevitable 
conflict would come only after generations have passed 
away, were it not for one contingency, on which he places 
extraordinary and perhaps exaggerated emphasis, remark- 
ing also, with his wonted and amusing self-sufficiency, that 
he has been stupefied at finding that none of the great 
diplomats of Europe has had astuteness enough to reach 
the same conclusion. 
®@ 


The contingency which Mr. de Blowitz so much dreads 
is the death of the Emperor of Austria. It is true that 
Francis Joseph is only sixty-one years old, and that he is 
still robust, but the long continuance of life of any 
man of more than middle age is not to be calculated upon 
with any degree of certainty; and it may well be that the 
long list of misfortunes which have within recent times 
befallen the royal house of Austria may soon be lengthened 
by his death. The tragic and mysterious death of Crown 
Prince Rudolf leaves as presumptive heir to the throne the 
nephew of the Emperor, Francis Ferdinand of Este. He 
is a young man of twenty-eight, ignorant to an almost 
inconceivable degree, vicious in his tastes, unmarried, 
without a trace of principle, and without the slightest taste 
for government or political affairs. It is told of him that 
at eighteen he burned all his books, and declared he would 
‘never open another—a promise he has faithfully kept ; the 
story is also related of him that on one occasion he stopped 
the funeral procession of a peasant, made the bearers 
put the coffin on the ground, and amused himself by leaping 
his horse over it. For this act of brutality he was banished 
from Court for twelve months. His brother Otho, who 
comes next in succession, has perhaps more intelligence, 
but is equally vicious and almost equally unsuited to the 
throne. Both were educated—so far as they were educated 
—by the Jesuits. The writer of the article we are sum- 
marizing holds that even now the Austrian Empire is 
maintained in a kind of artificial unity only by the personal 
force of Francis Joseph. He predicts that, on the 
Emperor’s death, internal dissension will drive apart the 
hostile races and provinces now with difficulty kept to- 
gether, and that it is probable that Russia, Germany, and 
Italy may unite to divide among themselves at least the 
outlying provinces. All this, of course, has the uncer- 
tainty of all political forecasts, and is strongly impressed 
with the writer’s individual ideas. It is, however, at least 
worth careful consideration. 

8 


Beginning with Wednesday of this week, the United 
States Government will pay but 2 per cent. interest on over 
twenty millions of her bonds. This change takes place at 
a time when English consols bearing 234 per cent. interest 
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are selling at 4 per cent. less than par. The fact, however, 
that we are thus borrowing on so much better terms than 
the English does not indicate that the credit of our Gov- 
ernment is higher than theirs, or that our supply of money 
is as greatas theirs. It is due entirely to the currency privi- 
leges attached to the possession of our bonds. Banks in the 
West which lend money to their customers at 8 per cent. 
gladly accept these Government bonds bearing 2 per cent., 
because they are allowed to issue $900 in bank-notes on 
each $1,000 of bonds which they hold. A very little men- 
tal arithmetic will show that it is better for them to get 
8 per cent. on their $900 of notes ($72) and 2 per cent. on 
their $1,000 of bonds ($20) than to get 8 per cent. on the 
$1,000 which the bonds cost them. In the one case they 
would get $92, and in the other case but $80. Were it not 
for the tax on the bank-notes, it is obvious that every bank 
in the country would be anxious to buy all the 2 per cent. 
bonds possible. This tax, however, amounts to 1 per cent., so 
that the margin of profit left to the banks is not a large one. 
They nominally get from the Government 2 per cent. interest. 
They really get but one, and our Government (by reason 
of the paper-money privileges attached to the possession 
of its bonds) is really borrowing over twenty million dol- 
lars at 1 per cent. interest. If the banks had ever been 
accorded the privilege of issuing notes up to the par value 
of their bonds—getting $1,000 of notes on the security of 
$1,000 of bonds—the Government might now be borrow- 
ing from them at practically no per cent. interest. 
& 


The bonds referred to are, of course, a part of the fifty- 
odd million four and a half per cents which fell due this 
month. It will be remembered that when Secretary 
Foster issued his first circular offering to pay off such of 
these bonds as were not continued at two per cent., it was 
contended that he would not have the money on hand to 
redeem this promise. Last week, however, he stated that 
there were in the Treasury not only the necessary funds, 
but enough to meet a much larger payment, “ without 
recourse to the one-hundred-million-dollar gold reserve, 
and the $17,000,000 on deposit with National banks.” 
The available balance, exclusive of the gold reserve of 
$100,000,000, he estimated at $106,000,000. Secretary 
Foster expressed the belief that this balance ought to 
be reduced. In this the Farmers’ Alliance will agree with 
him. Why the National Government should keep in its 
vaults more than enough money to meet current obliga- 
tions is one of the things which the plain people of the 
country cannot understand. That so large a sum should 
be constantly locked up in the Treasury seems to them to 
be bad public economy, and seriously to contract the sup- 
ply of money among the people. That some of the public 
funds should be loaned without interest to the banks may 
relieve the contraction, but it furnishes the strongest 
argument for Government loans to individuals. 


® 


Census Bulletin No. roo deals with the subject of 
“ Social Statistics of Cities.” It was prepared under the 
direction of Dr. John S. Billings, whose scientific reputa- 
tion guarantees more than the usual trustworthiness for 
its interesting generalizations regarding public health. 
Taking up first the extent of our city population, it is 
shown that during the last decade the number of cities 
containing over ten thousand people has increased from 
219 to 345, and their population has increased from less 
than eleven millions to upwards of seventeen millions. 
Tables are given showing the density of the population in 
fifty of the larger cities. Yet these are of little value, inas- 
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much as the Western cities generally include large tracts 
of farm lands within the corporation limits. Much more 
significant are the returns given by wards. The maximum 
density reached in New York is 474 persons to the acre ; 
in Boston, 204; in Brooklyn, 198 ; in Cincinnati, 176 ; in 
Chicago, 116. Dr. Billings discusses the relation of the 
density of population to the rate of mortality, and finds 
that in the three most densely populated wards in Boston, 
having an average of 166 persons per acre, the death-rate 
was 29.40 per thousand, while in the three least densely 
populated wards, having an average of but four persons 
to the acre, the death-rate was but 18.61. Similarly, in 
Cincinnati the death-rate in the three wards having 153 
persons to the acre was 29.90, while in the three wards 
having but three to the acre it was 18.17 ; and in Chicago 
it ranged from 22.20 in the three wards having 98 
people to the acre to 16.90 for the three having but one 
person to the acre. It would not be warrantable, however, 
to jump from these statistics to the conclusion that over- 
crowding is the chief cause of the high death-rate in the 
densely populated wards. A heavy mortality among the 
poor is.as pronounced in the country as in the city. 


& 


The purity of the water supply upon which a million and 
a half of people depend for drinking purposes is a matter 
of such vital importance to the welfare of the community 
that even the slightest evidence of taint naturally creates 
general alarm. An examination has just been made by 
experts, acting under the direction of the Board of Health 
of this city, of a portion of the Croton watershed, from 
which comes New York’s entire supply of water. Only a 
small area was examined—about seventy-seven square 
miles out of a total of three hundred and sixty. The result 
of the close inspection of this district showed that in 
almost every part of it many places are to be found where 
the water is tainted by sewerage or filth. It is true that 
most of the evils discovered were comparatively slight, 
but in the aggregate, and considering that, in all probabil- 
ity, the same state of affairs exists throughout the water- 
shed, they are certainly serious enough to call for radical 
and immediate measures. A chemical analysis of speci- 
mens of the Croton water taken from different places in 
the city and in the reservoirs shows the presence of traces 
of nitrites. This is positive proof of the presence of decom- 
posing matter in the water. It should be added, however, 
that the Board of Health does not consider that there is 
any immediate danger of an epidemic, as no traces what- 
ever of actual disease-germs were to be found. It has long 
been recognized that the problem of gathering a water 
supply from a district large enough to meet the needs of 
our great city, and at the same time to fully protect such 
a large region, is an extremely difficult one. Local 
interests and necessities are not easily overruled from a 
distance. The Board of Health claims that its powers 
have been greatly hampered by the legislation of 1890. 
Under the old law, on the discovery of any violation of the 
strict regulations, it could at once notify the State Board 
of Health, which in turn called upon the local health 
authority at the place of the nuisance to immediately abate 
the cause of the complaint. If this was not done, the 
New York Corporation Counsel at once began an action, 
and it was possible to obtain very quickly the infliction of 
a heavy penalty. But under the present law the city is 
called upon to put sewerage systems in the villages through- 
out the watershed at its own expense, and forbidden to 
take any action to abate nuisances until this is done. It 
is also made liable for damages to all third persons which 
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might accrue through any changes or improvements. At 
the same time, the law omitted to give the city money to 
carry out these provisions, nor did it bestow the power to 
acquire property under the right of eminent domain for 
the sake of keeping the water uncontaminated. 
® 

A project of no inconsiderable commercial and _inter- 
national importance is that first broached at the recent 
Pan-American Conference in Washington, and which is 
called, not quite accurately, the Pan-American Railroad. 
The project is still in the air, so to speak, but is being 
seriously considered by capitalists and by the countries 
through which the roads would pass. Its general plan is 
to connect, by one railroad, all the South American and 
Central American countries, thus forming one uninterrupted 
line of communication between the United States and the 
whole of South and Central America. There are two chief 
obstacles in the way of this project. The less serious of 
these is the mechanical difficulties to be encountered in 
the construction of the road ; but seventeen thousand miles 
of road already exist in Central and South America, and 
much of this could be made useful in the proposed inter- 
national lines. The most serious engineering difficulties, 
experts say, would be in that part of the road to be built 
between Oaxaca and Tehuantepec—a district quite unde- 
veloped and with a very sparse population. Yet a civil 
engineer who is familiar with the countries in question, and 
who has made a survey over a great part of the proposed 
line, declares that there are no insuperable obstacles, that 
the Governments would gladly grant subsidies and gifts of 
land, and that large portions of the country to be opened 
up by the new line are extremely fertile and productive, and, 
when made accessible by rail, would soon offer a profitable 
trade. A much more serious difficulty to be encountered 
is the turbulent political state of several of the South 
American countries, which often almost paralyzes trade, 
and which is very likely to repel capitalists who otherwise 
would eagerly engage in such an enterprise. It is cer- 
tain that, could such an enterprise be carried to a successful 
completion, its result would be excellent in the way of 
promoting unity of interests between the South American 
Republics, and would be beneficial to this country in 
opening up greater facilities to that enormous trade with 
South America of which the United States now has far less 
than its reasonable share. 


GENERAL NeEws.—It is announced semi-officially that 
the population of Canada, as shown by the census just 
completed, is 4,823,344, an increase of about 11% per 
cent. It is estimated that not less than $10,000,000 
worth of damage was done by the cyclone in the island 
of Martinique. The investigation into the causes of 
the Park Place disaster is now going on; so far the 
evidence strongly confirms the view we took last week, 
namely, that the cause of the disaster was the improper 
overloading with many heavy presses and great weight of 
paper the upper stories of a building originally intended 
only for office purposes and quite unsuited for the use to 
which it was put ; some witnesses believe that there was an 
explosion before the fall of the building, but the weight of 
evidence is against that theory; in all, sixty-two bodies 
were taken out of the ruins. It is reported that twenty- 
six lives were lost by a collision last week between two 
steamships near Sydney, New South Wales. The Bel- 
gian Government will soon issue a declaration making Ant- 
werp and the other Belgian sea-coast cities free ports of 
entry. The Empress of Austria is said to be mildly 
insane. 




























































































President Carnot 


THE course of politics and statecraft in every European 
country has been full of sensational interest in the past 
five years. Almost never in a half-decade of perfect peace 
have public affairs been so fraught with history-making 
significance—in Germany, Italy, Austria, and eastern 
Europe. But it is in France that the results of these 
eventful years have been most important. Four or five 
years ago the French Republic was at so low an ebb that 
its best friends were full of ominous doubts about it. Less 
than three years ago Jules Simon, Academician and Senator 
—the most accomplished statesman and most experienced 
politician in France—told the writer that the Republic might 
collapse and he himself might be in banishment within six 
months. The late Senator Pressensé said things not less 
depressing. In the households of earnest and intelligent 
Protestant families in Paris there was distress and there 
were tears of disappointment and dread apprehension when 
Boulanger carried .the Department of the Seine by over- 
whelming majorities. Unfriendly neighboring powers 
were sneering at the imbecility of the Republic. The 
Wilson scandals had crushed Grévy ; the ill-fated Tonquin 
campaign had loaded the shrewd and masterly Ferry with 
hatred and ignominy ; Floquet was fighting duels and using 
every public and secret method to save the Republic from 
the seeming inevitability of “the man on horseback.” 
Austria, Germany, and Italy had haughtily refused to par- 
ticipate officially in the Exposition. The Panama crash 
was expected every day by quaking financiers to follow 
other collapses such as that of the copper trust. 
France was seemingly on the verge of a frightful revo- 
lution. The Republic was in a critical condition ; 
everybody said its situation of unstable equilibrium ren- 
dered it the weakest and most contemptible government 
in Europe. 

M. Marie F. Sadi Carnot (whose portrait appears on 
another page), had meanwhile been elected President, upon 
the forced resignation of Jules Grévy, December 2, 1887. 
His term is still to run a considerable time ; yet, already, a 
republic that was torn by internal dissensions at the time 
of his accession, and that most observers thought to be 
doomed to speedy destruction, has attained a domestic 
position more stable and prosperous and a prestige more 
firm than almost any other European power can claim. 
The foolish flight of Boulanger lifted the veil of the tem- 
porary delusion that had made France sigh for a military 
dictator. Deaths among claimants and ruptures in reac- 
tionary circles weakened the power, of the monarchical 
factions, and made their menaces idle. The brilliant suc- 
cess of the Exposition cheered the flagging courage of the 
whole nation, and stimulated industry. The financial 
shocks were safely weathered. A strong and wise repub- 
lican Cabinet, containing men like De Freycinet, Ribot, 
Constans, and Guyot, brought wise statesmanship, shrewd 
diplomacy, and consummate tact to the service of the 
Republic. And through every phase of the changing 
situation the accomplished and urbane M. Sadi Carnot 
sat as the worthy, manly, dignified, and imperturbable 
head of the State. 

M. Sadi Carnot comes of a family that has had as 
honorable a record in the history of French republicanism 
as the Adams family has had in the history of American 
republicanism. His grandfather, a military engineer by 
profession, was one of the most distinguished fathers of 
the First Republic. He sat in the Assembly of 1791, 
belonged to the Committee of Public Safety, and was its 
brilliant director of military affairs; was Minister of War 
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in 1800 under the First Consul; and died away from 
France after Waterloo and the second restoration. 

M. Sadi Carnot’s father was a republican who helped to 
launch the Second Republic, and who was Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1848. He lived to help found the 
third and present Republic, having been a member of the 
National Assembly in 1871. He was made a life Senator 
in 1875, and died in the spring of 1888, having lived to 
see his son elevated to the Presidency. The third Carnot 
is, like his grandfather, a distinguished engineer; and he 
had served as Minister of Public Works and had shown 
nimself competent in military affairs. The family has a 
clean escutcheon, its members having in public and in 
private life maintained a high standard of honor and integ- 
rity. All have been men of scholarship and of literary 
standing. 

President Carnot deserves the highest honor, because, 
having taken the helm in a troubled and critical time, he 
has not sought to grasp and hold power. He has shown 
no selfish ambition, nor has he evinced any disposition to 
pose as the strong man essential to his country’s salvation. 
Yet his firmness, courage, and adequacy have shown them- 
selves equal to all public emergencies. The success of his. 
administration is that of the Republic. He bears not the 
slightest resemblance to MacMahon, who sat as a dictator. 

Socially, the success of President and Madame Carnot 
is highly gratifying, because so significant of the final 
though tardy acceptance of the Republic by the old, aris- 
tocratic society of France, which has held itself aloof until 
the past year or two. The ovations which have attended 
President Carnot’s progress on recent tours through strong- 
holds of conservatism have shown the world how wide- 
spread is the new spirit of reconciliation. Most significant 
of all is the withdrawal of the Catholic Church’s hostility, 
and the practical disappearance of clerical anti-republican- 
ism from the legislative chambers. 

Americans owe it to themselves to cherish the warmest 
sentiments of respect and friendship for a republicanism so 
stanch, moderate, and trustworthy as that of which Presi- 
dent Carnot is the personal embodiment. He represents 
the best elements of French life; and his calm, well-poised 
administration, free from sensationalism and untainted by 
self-seeking ambition, is precisely what the excitable French. 
people need at this time. 


Haste and Fear 


THERE was genuine insight in the statement, made long 
ago, that the essence of high breeding lay in never being 
in haste and never being afraid. To be a gentleman, 
according to this definition, was always to have command 
of one’s self and one’s time ; to be free alike from the fric- 
tion, the irritation, and the crudity of haste, and from the 
servility and temptations of fear. The more carefully this 
statement is considered, the more profound its truth is 
seen to be. The application of it was altogether too lim- 
ited. Freedom from haste and from fear are the qualities, 
not only of high breeding, but of the highest development 
of one’s whole nature. Their results are moral and intel- 
lectual as well as social. Haste and fear brutalize and 
destroy many of the finest possibilities of life: for haste 
means the reversal of all the conditions of healthy and 
natural growth. To be in a hurry is never to see things 
clearly and see them whole; it is only to get glimpses of 
things. To be in a hurry is never to be able to co-ordinate 
things, and put them in a large and natural order in one’s 
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thought. The hurried man not only does not see things 
clearly, but he does not see them in their right proportion 
or in their natural order; his vision is both blurred and 
confused. To be in a hurry is to miss the real sequence 
of things, since intimacy, and the sympathy and insight 
that come from intimacy, furnish the only real conditions 
for a thorough understanding of a man’s surroundings or 
of his fellows. The richest part of life lies not in ob- 
servation, but in meditation. To see things clearly is the 
first step; to meditate upon them profoundly, and so to 
penetrate their secret and get whatever truth or power is 
in them for ourselves, is the second and more important 
step. The man in haste neither observes nor meditates. 
The world flies past him, and leaves nothing of itself for 
him save a blurred and confused vision. In the same way, 
the man who fears never gets the best of things. He is 
always anticipating calamity, always protecting himself 
against danger. He treats the world as an enemy instead 
of as a friend, and locks himself up in his castle and bolts the 
doors behind him, instead of going forth and making himself 
master of its resources and its knowledge. It is either 
God’s world or itis not. If it is God’s world, it is a world in 
which fear ought to have no place. The first element of 
a fruitful and happy life is to face the world with courage, 
to treat it as a friend, and to make the most and get the 
best out of it. Fear never saved a man from real danger, 
but it has prevented many a man from securing the 
safety which comes from a clear head and a bold stroke. 
It is said that the physical action of fear drains the nerve- 
centers of their power of resistance; in other words, fear 
contributes to terror, and makes a situation which would be 
perfectly safe for a man in possession of himself, abso- 
lutely dangerous toa man in fear. Fear is a kind of prac- 
tical infidelity. It is a doubt of God’s goodness and of 
our own strength. A pure man ought to be a fearless 


man. 


Materialism in Life 


Ir is a current and standard charge against our American 


democracy that, born in materialism, it devotes itself to the 
extension of the kingdom of materialism. Du Bois, with 
the brutal energy of self-conscious Germany, warns alike 
the idealism and the science of that empire against us; 
with superior graciousness, Renan would ward from France 
the impending attack; while Ruskin, by turns furious or 
peevish, sees England finally surrendering itself to that 
enemy so long in satisfied possession of America. Is it 
true? What does it mean? Have we failed in that one 
point where failure shows all our successes to be, in truth, 
damning revelations of an unworthy life? 

What is materialism? It is not factories, it is not rail- 
roads, Ruskin to the contrary notwithstanding. It is not 
increase in material comfort, nor spread of wealth, nor heap- 
ing up of dollars. All these may co-exist with the deepest 
and intensest spirituality of life. More; they may be the 
outward marks of the flourishing life of spirit. To stand 
aside from material things, to call them coarse and unclean 
and material, to wend the way of life through them clothed 
in an armor of science or art or culture, lest we be con- 
taminated by their grossness, is not spirituality. Aloofness 
from matter may testify to a fear of it which means belief 
in its power. The cloister and the culture schools of 
thought, with their dread of commercial and industrial life, 
their talk of refuges and asylums for the spirit far from the 
degrading press of material interests, are abetting material- 
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ism. Their speech, their conduct, betray their belief in 
the reality and force of matter, and their distrust in the 
power of the spirit to subdue it to its own uses. 

A life of the spirit attempted in isolation from the things 
of matter is foredoomed, by its denial of the circumstances 
and conditions of the spiritual life, to failure. The man 
who tries to devote himself to the cultivation of his higher 
interests by themselves, simply making excursions into the 
lower realm to obtain the things which, unfortunately, are 
needful, may conceive that he is leading a spiritual life, but 
none the less it is a life condemned to barrenness and empti- 
ness. The spiritual life is an activity—a process and 
period of conquest of the things that seem most hostile 
to itself. It is only through subjection of the refractory 
world to itself that the spirit lives. Living upon self is 
always death. 

It is for this reason that dealings with the soil, with the 
machine, with the locomotive, are not, as of course, material- 
ism. There is a healthy and a saving force in the touch 
of realities, even though these realities are only “things.” 
The man of the farm, or of the machine-shop, or of the 
store, who is looked down upon by our culture school of 
moralists as given over to base interests, may well have a 
more real hold upon the redeeming and sustaining forces 
of life than his censor. There is at least one thing to be 
shunned more than materialism. Sentimentalism is igno- 
rant of all relation to reality; while matter has at least 
some rough and imperfect stamp of the real upon it, so 
that it may serve upon occasion to stimulate to better 
things. Nay, more; industry, wealth, the whole material 
movement of modern times, may be at once the sign and 
the tool of the activity of spirit ; fruits of what it has accom- 
plished and vantage-places for its further doing. We may 
speak of the old Greek life, with its hostility to industry, 
which made the very word “ mechanic” synonymous with 
base, as idealistic; but the moderns are the true idealists. 
They have believed in the power of intelligence to win the 
apparent void of nature to itself, and in the power of the 
will to subjugate its stubbornness to its own uses. Nature, 
with all its material and mechanical forces, has been fash- 
ioned into a mighty servant of the spirit. 

What, then, is materialism? Just this: Shall the servant 
conquer his master? Shall the spirit forget itself in its 
own creation, and surrender itself to its own deed? Or 
shall it be able to handle and direct what it bas brought 
into being? If conquest of materialism meant simply 
escape from it, the problem were easy beside the actual 
problem. The spirit must work out to the full the travail 
upon which it has entered. It must not rest from its 
labors until it has rendered every material process and 
product tributary and instrumental to the life of humanity. 
To destroy our railways and burn our factories would not 
be a victory over materialism, though a thousand Ruskins 
preach it. There must be ever more production and dis- 
tribution. But man must not lose /7mse/f in these his effects, 
but keep at them until he gets out of them their whole 
human and social bearing; until they are simply elements 
in the life of corporate humanity. To fail in this, to stop 
short in the conquest of nature to and for man; to take as 
ends what are only means; to be content with industry 
and wealth and comfort in themselves, without urging from 
them their last ounce of human and social helpfulness— 
this is materialism. The only victory is in continued and 
faithful devotion to industrial and commercial life, until 
it becomes the unobstructed aid to a more free and 
equal and fraternai existence of men in society. Only 
that is bad which is made bad, and that good which is 
made good. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is of the opinion, founded on actual experience, 
that the pleasures of yachting need not be monopolized by the 
millionaires. He has just returned from a yachting trip of 
twelve days, which cost him almost exactly forty-eight dollars, or 
four dollars a day, and this is not an extravagant approprfation 
for summer vacation experiences for men whose income does not 
approximate those of the millionaires. In this trip the party 
of which he was one lived on a sloop-yacht, hailing from 
New London, and built—by its captain and owner—for 
cruising and comfort rather than for speed. It has a galley 
forward where the meals are cooked, and a cabin which pro- 
vides very comfortably for six besides the captain, and did on 
part of our trip accommodate seven without crowding. Next 
week it is going to carry out a party of eleven. But the Spec- 
tator would prefer not to be one of the eleven. The crew con- 
sists of the captain, two men, and a steward—the latter serving 
both as cook and chamberman. One of the party acted as 
commissariat and did the marketing, charging the actual cost to 
the party. We lived well, but not extravagantly. We might 
have made the trip cost us a little less, and probably should on 
another venture ; we might easily have made it cost a great deal 
more. The four dollars a day did not, it is perhaps needless to 
say, include any bills for wine, beer, or cigars; but it did include a 
considerable item for Apollinaris. In estimating the actual cost 
of the experience something must also be added for traveling 
expenses to and from the yacht, and for necessary equipment. 
This last need not be expensive. 


® 


In such a trip the boat serves the purpose served bya carriage 
on land. You weigh anchor after an early breakfast, and plan 
to reach your next post before asix o’clock dinner. If you wish 
to be comfortable, you will take both breakfast and dinner on a 
level keel and in an anchored boat; lunch will be a light meal, 
to be eaten in cabin or on deck, as best suits your taste and 
your probable digestion. Though time and tide wait for no 
man, every man has sometimes to wait for time and tide. The 
best-laid plans are dependent for execution on the weather. 
Once on this trip we started from New London for Stonington, 
and got no further than the mouth of the Thames, anchoring 
there after a sail of four hours and a distance of six miles. The 
boat will not go when the wind does not. On the other hand, 
another day we started from Tarpaulin Cove, on Naushon 
Island, about seven miles from Vineyard Haven, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, expecting to reach New Bedford by noon, and reached it 
at eight o’clock in the morning—a strong breeze and a rising 
tide favoring us. It is, therefore, indispensable for the enjoy- 
ment of such a trip to reverse the ordinary rules of life. You 
must form no definite plans, then you will suffer no serious dis- 
appointments. If you want to get to particular places at particular 
times, you must charter a steam-vessel. We met one such party 
on our trip. They had chartered a steam-tug, presumably 
fitted up its rooms—I did not go on board—with some extra 
comforts, and were making very nearly the same cruise we did, 
but in much shorter time. For a tired brain-worker the sailing- 
yacht is better. The very fact that one cannot make plans is 
a rest to one who for ten months in the year lays out his day’s 
work every morning before he gets out of bed, and concentrates 
his energies in the endeavor to get the plans fulfilled before 
night overtakes him. 

& 


Three essential conditions to such a trip are a good boat, a 
good captain, and goodcompany. A good cruising-boat is broad 
in beam, roomy in cabin, and so built that she rises over the 
waves instead of cutting through them. These qualities are not 
consonant with great speed. Speed and comfort are not con- 
gruous. And it is folly to sacrifice the comfort of the entire trip 
for the exhilaration of beating-some other yacht in some chance 
race. A good captain is first of all an experienced sailor; no 
such cruise should be undertaken with an amateur, however skill- 
ful he may think himself, in chirge. To make such a trip com- 
fortable, the sailing-master must know something more than how 
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to hold the tiller and manage the sails. He must be familiar 
with the coast, with the boat, and with nature’s weather signals. 
He must also be, in the best sense of the term, a gentleman. You 
are to live in intimate companionship with him for ten days. 
He must be left to decide what can and what cannot be done, 
and his decision accepted as a good Romanist accepts the 
decision of the Pope. For what can be wisely undertaken 
depends upon conditions of wind, weather, tide, etc., which no 
landsman can understand. You may decide what you would 
like to do; but what you will attempt to do he must decide. 
Finally, he must have a large bump of caution. We have to 
take risks enough in pursuit of duty. No man has a right to 
take considerable risks in the mere pursuit of pleasure. And 
an uncautious ship-captain may take all the pleasure out of such 
a trip by running you into a fog-bank, or seeing how close he 
can come to a reef without grazing it, to an upset without going 
over, or to another sailing-vessel without actual collision. Finally, 
the company must be yachtable. I do not know that there is 
such a word. I coin it to match clubable. One selfish, peevish, 
grumbling man on board will suffice to spoil the whole trip— 
nay, even one saint who is not flexible, and who is unhappy him- 
self and makes his neighbors unhappy also if they do not fit in 
with what he is pleased to call his conscience. These three 
conditions were fulfilled in our trip—we had a good yacht, a 
good captain, and good company. 
@ 


What do you do? Nothing. The charm of a yachting trip 
is that it not only affords an opportunity for doing nothing, it 
coerces you into idleness. This makes it the very best rest and 
refreshment for a tired brain-worker. You eat, you sleep, you 
breathe. You do not live; you simply exist. But you exist 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four out-of-doors. And your 
cabin is so open to the breezes, and there are such breezes, 
that you sleep well-nigh out-of-doors. And yet the “drafts,” 
the bane of most Americans on shore, do you no harm; you 
do not even dread them. Our usual day’s programme was: 
Rise at six; a plunge off the deck—we were all fair 
swimmers; breakfast at seven; start about eight; sail till 
four or five, by which time we had generally reached our 
desired haven; dinner; evening on shore—riding, walking, ball- 
playing. Inthis way we have visited New London, which was 
our starting-point; Stonington; Newport, where we took the 
regulation drive, and added a walk on the cliffs; Vineyard 
Haven, with a ride in the evening to Oak Bluffs or Cottage 
City—a curious seashore product of democracy, which no other 
dand could parallel, with a combination of camp-meeting and 
Sunday excursion that would afford an interesting study in hu- 
man nature, if we were studiously inclined; Edgartown, a quaint 
old fishing town, whose quaintness the ubiquitous and uninter- 
esting summer boarder has not yet despoiled; Nantucket, once 
a great whaling port, now an old town and a modern watering- 
place combined—like an old man in his knee-breeches and pig- 
tail married to a blushing but somewhat simpering young bride 
of sixteen—where, for example, we find an old meeting-house 
built in 1711 and substantially unchanged, yet lighted with elec- 
tric lights; Tarpaulin Cove, a lighthouse, a seaman’s store, a 
farm-house, and absolutely nothing else, except that in a back 
room of the store the Mariners’ Branch of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor maintain a sailors’ reading-room, 
and here—twenty-two other vessels having put in here for the 
night—we gather, and a bright young sailor takes the organ, 
and we all join our voices in some of Moody and Sankey’s pop- 
ular melodies, our own college boys afterward topping off with 
some college songs, to the great delight of the company; New 
Bedford, strangely misnamed, since its beauty is its age, its old 
wharfs, its old whalers, its old storehouses, its old colonial man- 
sions, and its splendid old forest trees; Block Island, where the 
hotels have been dropped down at haphazard wherever a sightly 
spot offered, and one walks across the fields from one to the 
other; and finally New London again, having spent twelve 
days on the water, and usually eight or ten hours of each day, 
Sunday excepted, in sailing. And we came back with browned 
faces, rested brains, improved digestion, and a great appetite for 
our winter’s work. 
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Insurance of American Workingmen’' 
By Prof. E. W. Bemis 


Of Vanderbilt University 


NSURANCE for workingmen in the United States is 
of three classes: Insurance through labor organiza- 
tions ; insurance by employers, whether private firms 
and corporations or quasi-public like railroads ; and, 
lastly, insurance in general insurance companies 
that are independent of the employment of their 

numbers. These will be considered in turn. 
INSURANCE IN TRADES UNIONS 

Labor organizations in the United States attained little 
strength prior to 1877. They now have fully 600,000 
members. Naturally, the first efforts of these organizations 
were concentrated upon securing advance in wages and 
reduction in the hours of labor. In the last five years, 
however, the growth of benefit features, such as prevail in 
England, has been great. 

In the report of the New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for 1887 appears an investigation of the benefit features 
of the unions in that State, which may fairly be taken as 
representative of the condition elsewhere. Says this 
report: “ Ninety-three of the 158 trades unions [in New 
Jersey], either as independent associations or branches of a 
national organization, have benefit features. All these 
benefits are largely confined to paying the funeral expenses 
of a member or his wife, and to providing for the sick and 
destitute. Some have life and accident insurance systems 
in force, and a few make provision for traveling benefits 
and tool insurance. It goes without saying that the strike 
benefit obtains in all. ... Almost without exception, 
distressed or unfortunate members are relieved locally by 
voluntary effort. Out-of-work benefits are rare, and so is 
any superannuation provision.” 

In response to letters sent in the fall of 1889, which is 
the latest date for which the writer has collected the figures, 
it appeared that 23 of the 57 trades unions having a 
national organization maintain insurance or, as they usually 
term it, benefit features, aside from any strike fund. An 
article might be written on this feature alone, describing the 
benefits of such unions as those of the cigar-makers, carpen- 
ters, engineers, firemen, telegraphers, printers, iron-molders, 
and the many other trades. Suffice it now to say that 18 
of these 23 labor organizations spent, in the year ending 
between January and July, 1889, as the case may be, 
$1,196,877.24 in benefits for sickness, death, accident, 
loss of tools, lack of employment for other causes thar 
strikes, superannuation in a few cases, and for other gen- 
eral necessities. ‘Twenty of these unions report a member- 
ship of 192,341, and the other three national trades unions 
that have regular benefit features in the central body, and 
whose membership is not reported, probably complete 
the total membership of the twenty-three to 200,000, or 
one-third of the entire trades-union membership in the 
country, while a large portion of the other two-thirds aid 
the sick and needy through the local unions, 

The growth in the amount of relief by the National 
organizations of workingmen since 1880, or even since 
1887, as given in the following tables, has been remarka- 
ble. The figures for 1880 are derived from the National 
census, and for 1885 and 1888 from the investigations of 
the writer : 














Number of Gain per Gain per 
Tian trades unions | Membership | cent. over Amount of cent, over 
having benefit Jin those unions} previous benefits paid. previous 
feature. period. period. 
a 5 13,032 $53,843 83 
I ene 14 145,915 1,019.6 772,290 47 1,334.3 
1888. 23 192,341! 31.8 1,196,877 24? 55. 




















1 The membership of three unions is not included. 
? The benefits of five unions are not included. 

1 As several requests have been received for a summary in English of a paper 
on the above subject prepared by the writer for a German enc sclopesdia of 
economics and social science, such a summary is now presented. few facts of 
more recent occurrence are added ona subject that cannot fail to deserve care- 
ful attention. The figures here presented are likely to prove a pleasant surprise 


to many who have not dreamed of the extent to which our wage-earners are 
coming insured against sickness, accident, and death. 





The growth in benefits paid out, totally independent of 
strikes, was 55 per cent. in the last three years (1885-8), 
and the number of workingmen thus insured grew 31.8 per 
cent. From 1880 to 1889 the benefits paid increased over 
twenty-three fold, and the members receiving these various 
forms of insurance increased fifteen fold. 

LIFE INSURANCE IN CONNECTION WITH EMPLOYMENT 

Over 150,000 workingmen, of whom two-thirds are rail- 
road employees, are insured against accident, sickness, and 
even old age, as well as death, in associations organized by 
their employers for the purpose. From recent reports to 
the writer it appears that the Baltimore and Ohio Relief 
Department now has 22,000 men on its list of insured, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Voluntary Relief Depart- 
ment has 25,000, while the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé system reported in January, 1890, that in 1889 it 
had, through its insurance system, given relief to 18,704 
employees. The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad had 
then insured 13,337, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis 3,500. These last three systems have largely 
increased since then, and half a dozen other railroad sys- 
tems, insuring their employees through contributions of the 
men and of their employers, were reported with some full- 
ness in the report of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion for 1889. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to dis- 
cuss the methods and the arguments for and against this 
form of insurance. Any abuses can be easily remedied 
by legislation without injury to the system. Massachu- 
setts has pointed out the way in her laws of 1882 and 
1887, wherein she renders it impossible for employers to 
get their men to contract away, for the sake of insurance, 
their legal right under the laws of that State to secure 
indemnity from their employers for personal injuries not 
due to the injured man’s own carelessness. The Massa- 
chusetts law, however, justly provides that any employer 
who has established a relief fund need not pay as heavy 
damages as he would otherwise, by the amount of his own 
pecuniary contributions to such relief fund as goes to the 
injured employee. 

The way in which humanity to employees pays, and yet 
is often neglected from ignorance or short-sighted selfish- 
ness, is well illustrated in the history of the relief depart- 
ment of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. At Garrett, 
Indiana, where extensive repair shops of the road are 
located, greater sickness than elsewhere constantly pre- 
vailed. After the institution of the relief department the 
greater demands on, the treasury for sick and death bene- 
fits at this place led to careful investigations, which dis- 
closed the cause to be the contamination of the drinking- 
water by tamarack trees at the reservoir. A new water 
supply was thereupon secured, the cost of which was more 
than repaid to the railroad by the saving in sickness. 
But a further important saving was also effected. This 
tamarack water had been, the hitherto unknown cause of 
rapid clogging of the flues and boilers and injury to the 
locomotives of that section of the road, and this trouble 
also was stopped by the change of water supply at Garrett. 

Again, the lowness of the bridges had knocked off and 
killed or injured many brakemen on the freight trains. 
Attention was called to this likewise by the costs put upon 
the relief department, and the height of the bridges 
was increased until the trouble ceased. 


LIFE INSURANCE INDEPENDENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


The majority of American workingmen who are insured 
at all are insured, not in their labor organizations, nor in 
relief associations of the corporations for which they work, 
but in regular insurance companies. 

These are of three kinds : 

First is to be noticed the so-called “investment ” com- 
panies, whether “mutual” or “stock” companies, in 
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both of which a member pays a fixed sum per year 
for a policy of usually from $1,000 to $5,000, though this 
yearly payment usually decreases with time, being par- 
tially offset by the dividends, and in return has security 
for payment of the policy in a large reserve fund accumu- 
lated by the company. In the “ mutual” companies inter- 
est on the stock is given to the comparatively few stock- 
holders before dividends are paid to the insured. In 
these investment companies in the United States, January 
1, 1888, there were 971,082 policies, whose amount was 
$2,540,158,528. From inquiries of some representative 
insurance companies of this investment class it appears that 
about one-half of the number of policies, though not nearly 
one-half of the amount or value thereof, is held by mechan- 
ics, clerks, and other workingmen who work for daily or 
weekly wages. Fifty per cent. of 971,082 policies is 485,541. 

The second class of insurance companies in the United 
States are “assessment” companies, which have little 
accumulated capital, no independent stockholders, and few 
endowment features. They exact contributions from all 
the members, not of a fixed sum a year, but of such 
amounts from time to time as may be needed to pay accruing 
death claims. Nearly all of these assessment companies 
are under twelve years of age, and it is hard to predict 
their strength when the increased average age of their 
members leads to increased deaths, At present, with young 
and vigorous members and small resulting deaths, together 
with less expenses in other ways than investment compa- 
nies, these assessment companies have grown rapidly, and 
January 1, 1888, contained 2,114,971 members, with pol- 
icies amounting to $4,711,339,708. 

Six representative insurance companies of this class 
have been examined. Of their 468,140 members in 1889, 
304,155, or 65 per cent., are returned as workingmen. The 
agent of another large insurance association told the writer 
that four out of five widows of members were too poor to 
pay the funeral expenses until some of the insurance was 
received. If now we apply this proportion of 65 per cent. 
to the 2,114,972 holders of assessment policies on January 
1, 1888, we would *have 1,380,742 persons as probably 
workingmen, 

The third form of insurance is the “ industrial,” which 
is almost exclusively confined to workingmen, and which 
embraced 2,114,972 members January 1, 1888. A year 
later the number was 2,848,516,and on January 1, 1890, 
the number had grown to 3,341,962. 

The number of policies in January, 1891, exceeded 
3,650,000. The insurance in 1889 averaged $113 per 
policy. In the Metropolitan 7 per cent. of the policies are 
for children whose ages are over 1 year and under 13. In 
the Prudential 27.4 per cent. of the insured are over 1 
year and under ro years of age. In the John Hancock 
12.4 per cent. are between 1 and 5, and 27 per cent. 
between 1 and 10. This very recent form of insurance, 
whose growth is phenomenal among the workingmen, is 
based on weekly contributions of small fixed sums to 
visiting agents of the insurance company for death policies. 
A great number of the insured are women and children. 

The Metropolitan’s methods may be taken as a fair 
illustration of this kind of insurance. All ages are insured 
from 1 to 70, in amounts varying with age and size of 
weekly payments. Five cents a week insures a child of 
one year for from $15 to $115, according as life and pay- 
ments continue. At the end of the first year the policy 
is $15, at the end of the second $17, of the third $20, and 
so on until at the end of the ninth year it is $75, of the 
tenth $95, and of the eleventh $115. If the child is seven 
when insured, the policy becomes $35 at the end of the 
first year, and $115 at the end of the sixth. Whatever the 
age at which insurance under 13 begins, the policy for 
five cents a week becomes $115 when the child is thirteen, 
and proportionately larger for 10, 15, 20 cents a week, etc. 
Under the age of six no higher premium than ro cents is 
taken. In the table for those over 13 years of age the 
policy does not increase with years, but varies with age at 
beginning of the insurance. Five cents a week will 


insure one of 13 for $145, one of 18 for $100, one of 30 
for $72, one of 50 for $35, etc., etc. 


Sixty cents per week, 
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the highest amount allowed, insures one of 30 for $864. 
One is not allowed to pay more than 20 cents a week. 
until 16, nor more than 40 cents until 20, etc. 

The greatest objection to this form of insurance is its 
cost, which is necessarily greater than with ordinary insur- 
ance, wherein the contributions or assessments are paid 
monthly, quarterly, or annually by mail. The industrial 
companies have to pay for weekly visits to their members. 
On the other hand, these small weekly payments are the 
only way by which the poorer classes of workingmen can 
at present keep up an insurance policy. Habits of regular 
saving are thus formed, and ultimately men who have 
begun with industrial insurance will change to other kinds 
which are cheaper and, for the thrifty, better. 

The charge of the Bishop of Peterborough in the Eng- 
lish magazines not very long ago, that child-murder is 
prompted by child-insurance, was completely disproved by 
the testimony before the committee of the House of Lords, 
as shown in their report dated July 25,1890. The number 
of policies of children under ten years that the Prudential 
of England has had during the ten years 1879-1888, 
inclusive, was 9,236,290. The mortality for every age, 
whether under one year or between nine and ten years of 
age, was less than the mortality rate of the Kingdom. To 
be sure, the lowest residuum, whose death-rate is the great- 
est, were not insured, but this was fully counterbalanced 
by the fact that the children of the upper middle class and 
the wealthy, whose mortality rate is lowest, were also not 
insured. The effect of insurance of children has been to 
promote thrift, and to-day 4,141,369 children under ten in 
England and Wales are insured, out of a total population 
under ten of 6,668,260 in 1881, and of, say, 7,500,000 now. 
Fully two-thirds of all children under ten years of age not be- 
longing to the upper middle and wealthy classes are insured. 

The investigation brought out the further fact that most 
of the direct evidence of child-murder adduced by the 
Bishop of Peterborough was either unreliable or not repre- 
sentative of 999 cases out of 1,000. Many policies of the 
children lapse after a time, but the profit to the company 
thereby is small. Indeed, according to some actuaries 
cited before this committee, the profit is nothing, for since 
the risks on children diminish as the child grows older 
until the age of thirteen, it is evidently to the interest of the 
company to have the insurance payments continue. The 
payment for insurance on a child is like the premium on a 
marine, fire, or accident insurance policy. It is fully covered 
by the protection afforded the poor parent from month to 
month against burial expenses and the doctor’s bills often 
incident thereto. 

Whatever danger of abuse may exist in child-insurance 
—and some danger undoubtedly does—would be almost 
entirely removed by allowing only one policy on the life of 
a child, and forbidding the issue of a policy to any save 
parents or near blood-relations. Those engaged in baby- 
farming would thus be kept from the great temptation to 
child-murder. Mr. Thomias C. Dewey, President of the 
English Prudential Assurance Company, argues also that 
the law should restrict premiums on infants to a penny, or 
two cents, a week. This will, in England, secure $7.50 on 
the child being over three months old, $12.50 on being 
over six months, and $15 on being over twelve months. 
As no child under one year is insured in the United States, 
the danger of child-murder is removed. Of course every 
State should require an official registration of the insured, 
and of the deaths, and should carefully oversee the fulfill- 
ment of other requirements, such as those mentioned above. 
This avoids any perils that may inhere in the English 
system, and justifies the favorable reports concerning 
industrial insurance recently given by investigating com- 
mittees of New York and other States. 

The entire number of workingmen’s policies in regular 
insurance companies in this country on January 1, 1889, 
and January 1, 1891, was substantially as follows : 








1 Jan., 1889. Jan. 1, 1891. 
In investment companies........ ....seeeeeee 509,818 560,000 
In assessment Companies.........+...eeeeeeee 14490772 1,600,000 
In industrial companiesS..............sseeeees 2,848,516 3,650,000 
MMO ens cond nhanssweunceexsvsnssestes 4,808,108 5,810,000 
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These figures are within ro per cent. of the truth. If to 
the 5,810,000 members from the wage-earning class in the 
regular insurance companies we add the 200,000 members of 
the trades unions having benefit features, the approximately 
100,000 insured in the railroad relief associations, and the 
fully 50,000 employees in good associations connected with 
private corporations, we shall have a grand total of about 
6,160,000 insurance policies in January, 1891, and fully 
6,300,000 in June, 1891. Some workingmen have policies 
in more than one company, but there is not as large a per- 
centage of such among them as among the wealthier classes. 
It is therefore safe to estimate that over 5,000,000 working- 
men, out of about 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 white wage- 
earners in the United States, are insured in some way, and 
the number is rapidly growing. 
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A Canadian Summer 
I—My Host, the Seignior 


I HAD been warned against “the big Fallu,” the laziest of 
the carters at L , and | had been assured that to trust 
the little Antoine meant a ditch for myself and my canip- 
ing outfit, but happily it was not a choice of the greater or 
lesser evil, for my host, the seignior of P , had sent 
carter and guide to meet the train which brought me from 
Quebec. How much this meant I was soon to learn. 
We drove, and “drove always,” along the level fields with 
interminable fences. We crossed the St. Albans where its 
black, sullen waters flow through a canon three hundred 








' feet in depth. We paused at the village, with its row of 


houses with flaring roofs crowding into the dusty road 
like so many eager Gallic gossips, and there we exchanged 
the buckboard for a cart, into which was loaded luggage, 
provisions, and a crate of chickens—for the seignior’s 
camp life is not barren of creature comforts. So we drove, 
and “ drove always,” until the road became a grassy way 
over hills, and changed to a wood path winding beside 
dark forest streams and over improvised bits of corduroy ; 
and at last, walking ahead of the cart, which I had soon 
abandoned to the carter and the chickens, I caught sight 
of two waiting figures against a background of blue 
water—one the tall, soldierly seignior of all this country, the 
other his faithful henchman and camp mate for a score of 
years. ‘Then came a welcome to Lake C , which, like 
the title of my host, seemed a revival of the olden time. 
It was with no intention of “ takin’ notes ” that I visited 
this beautiful little principality, but its chief, I know, will 
pardon the few notes that I shall venture to “prent.” I 
say principality, for a stretch of country embracing one 
hundred and twenty-five square miles, sixty-two lakes, and 
many miles of river, may well bear this title. Curiously 
enough, the lord of the manor is an American, bearing an 
honored name which would be recognized by many of my 
readers ; and, still more curiously, it happens that the 
seigniory has not been newly purchased within the last 
decade of American invasion of Canadian wilds, but it has 
been a family possession for sixty years. I believe that 
my host does not possess the old title-deeds from the 
crown of France granted in the early eighteenth century, 
although some of these royal deeds are still in existence in 
Quebec. The feudal life transplanted here in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries seems never to have 
taken deep root, but it was a distinctive life, and kindlier 
and better than its prototype in France, as one may learn 
from the pages of De Gaspé’s famous romance, “ The 
Canadians of Old,” and from less distinguished examples 
of a literature which, like the French Canadian race, has 
been extraordinarily prolific. How many of The Christian 
Union’s audience, I wonder, have ever come upon De 
Boucherville’s novel, “ Une de Perdue, Deux de Trouvées,”’ 
or “Une Féte de Noél,” by E. Myraud, or are aware that 
“A Pilgrimage to the Country of Evangeline,” by the 
Abbé Casgrain, has been crowned by the French Academy 
—whatever this frequent honor may be worth? As for 
the theological works, the petty histories, provincial and 
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local, and even the books of poems, they have multiplied 
like the race. But of the French-Canadian poets hardly 
one save Frechette is known to us. Some of these books 
will have the value of records, if no other, for they pre- 
serve types now extinct or passing away—the voyageur, 
the courcur du bois, the carter, the traveling notary, the 
patriarchal seignior, and the old-time Zaditan. 

The men who rowed the seignior of P. and myself 
across the beautiful lake were the men whom one meets 
constantly in rural Quebec—small farmers in summer, 
lumbermen in winter; marrying, with a pig or a few otter- 
skins as total capital, clearing wild land, building a log 
cabin, living upon pork and potatoes, seeing little money, 
and finally becoming possessed of a fair farm, a little live 
stock, and’ a family whose size astounds the Anglo-Saxon. 
One of the number had earned a fortune, comparatively 
speaking, and had already divided his estate among his 
children, in accordance with a dangerous custom not 
unknown across the line. He had earned the right to live 
at ease, but there he was, directing the others, pulling a 
strong oar, and, later, cooking our supper at the camp, 
which I have taken so long a time to reach. 

There are camps and camps. There is the dripping 
cotton tent of the amateur, the bark or bough lean-to, and 
the bivouac before the fire with the heavens for a roof. 
There are amateurs who argue that camping means “ rough- 
ing it,” and therefore discomfort and nastiness. To all such 
my host could impart many things worth knowing. His 
woodland home was a permanent camp, but even in his 
well-smoked tent he had defied the winters of Quebec. 
The camp at Lake C includes several buildings, all of 
hewn logs. The main building, long and low, contains a 
ladies’ room at one end, with a great stone fireplace, 
a kitchen, a room for the canoemen, and at the other enda 
room for the host and his guests. Some of the roomy bunks 
are fitted with spring mattresses—unparalleled luxury. Be- 
fore the ladies’ quarters, on the little knoll among the trees, 
is a great open pavilion where a home-made hammock 
swings, and there we dined a//resco on the warmer, days, and 
watched the glorious sunset. From the veranda—genuinely 
rustic, with no flavor of the shop—one may toss a pebble 
into the clear water of the lake, or step almost at once to 
the float and launch canoe or boat, cast for some leaping 
trout, and return to take up the thread of talk. On one 
side of the camp is a bathing-place; on the other, store- 
house, ice-house, and—luxury worthy to accompany spring 
beds—a modest poultry-yard, and some nooks where let- 
tuce thrives. Those who have lived much in camp, and 
know how the flesh wearies of “ canned goods,” will appre- 
ciate the comfort of this well-ordered camp. But it is beyond 
me to make known the changing beauty of the lake in its 
setting of ever-green mountains, the glory of the sunsets, 
the tonic of the air—finer than any “comet hock ”—or the 
fragrance of the firs and spruces, and of the hospitality 
which was the very atmosphere of the camp. 

“It is not all of fishing to fish,” as every true sportsman 
knows, and I need not linger over days of successful fly- 
casting in half a dozen lovely mountain lakes and in the 
pools of the Riviere Noire, where it breaks its usual sullen 
quiet and brawls over the gray Laurentian ledges. It was 
up this river that my route lay when the time came to 
resume my journey northward. ‘To reach the river meant 
a descent of three hundred feet from the home lake, as if 
one were to go straight down to the Hudson from a lake 
on the summit of the Palisades. A few rods from Lake 
G the almost vertical descent began—a descent once 
utilized for a shute by the lumbermen, who built a cordu- 
roy railway to the top, and pushed the logs across to the 
slide, which ends in the lake beneath. When we had 
laboriously clambered down to the lower lake, and the men 
had slowly followed with the canoes and “ outfit,” the scene 
became more than ever a reminder of the Palisades. We 
paddled up the lake beneath lofty cliffs, which rise from 
the water so abruptly that the scattered birches and ever- 
greens which have taken root in the crannies seem clinging 
desperately with their gnarled boughs as well as their roots 
to the vertical gray wall. But presently these strange 
cliffs were left behind us, and the paddles broke the sur- 
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face of the Riviere Noire, winding through the depths of 
the forest, silent until the four canoemen began a song of 
the voyageurs, whose melancholy cadence well became the 
scene. Then the river seemed to expand in the sunshine 
of another lovely lake, and then followed a series of foam- 
ing cataracts, a portage, a night camp where the rain was 
powerless against the fires and the good cheer. But on 
the next day, when the strong arms of the canoemen had 
brought us to the borderjof the seigniory, through which we 
had been traveling all this time, I know that the sun shone 
less brightly for one of us, for it was there that my host, 
the seignior, turned the prow of his canoe to the south, 
while I journeyed northward to the land of the ouana- 
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The New “ Spookology ”’ 
By Henry Hoyt Moore 


Tus iconoclastic nineteenth century has renovated 
pretty much everything in the world, what with its divers 
inventions—its new zoology, new astronomy, new educa- 
tion, new criticism, new theology; it were a pity if the 
ghosts and the haunted houses of the old days did not 
share in the general house-cleaning. For a while it cer- 
tainly looked as if Science were going to clear out alto- 
gether these uncanny things, or stow them away in her 
garret where she keeps all the lumber of the past. But 
she seems latterly to have decided to keep them around 
awhile longer, in order to examine them a little more thor- 
oughly. Some new “spooks,” even, have been produced in 
these unfavorable times. They are not as interesting as 
the old ones in some particulars; the older sort had a 
more distinct personality, a definite reason for being, and 
when they bade us good-by we knew just why they went. 
They were the shades of aggrieved persons who came to 
earth to perpetuate the memory of their wrongs and to 
secure justice, or they were unhappy spirits who felt the 
pangs of remorse too late, and were 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in their days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. 


The new “ spooks” are not so reasonable, but perhaps on that 
very account are the more mysterious. They have no par- 
ticular predilections for gloomy old mansions, nor for 
haunting the scene of a crime. They come at no yearly 
anniversary, as the clock strikes the hour of midnight. 
They are sporadic and occasional, and will not “come 
when they are called.” They clank no chains, and do not 
rattle their bones, if they have any; the beholder’s teeth 
are the only rattling bones. Indeed, they are usually 
dressed in modern costume. And when they finally dis- 
appear, it seems as if they just grew tired of their bootless 
work, and “ moved on.” 

The modern “spook” owes his scientific status to the 
Society for Psychical Research,which has with great patience 
and voluminousness collected, dissected, analyzed, and 
labeled him. The Society takes no second-hand ghosts ; 
no “I knew aman who had a blood-curdling experience 
one night” stories are accepted. And it has collected a great 
mass of testimony from persons who have “seen spooks ;” 
intelligent men and women who tell their stories in a plain, 
straightforward way, without embellishment. Such stories 
as this, told by an English physician: The narrator, a 
healthy lad at the time, was playing cricket, and, with a 
companion, ran after the ball in the direction of a low 
hedge. When he got near the hedge he saw the appari- 
tion of his half-brother, dressed in a shooting suit, with a 
gun on his arm. The figure vanished, and the boy, pro- 
foundly impressed, went up to his uncle and told him of 
the occurrence ; the uncle noted the time. Two days after 
came a letter informing him of the death of his brother, 
who had been distant a hundred miles, and who had burst 
a blood-vessel while in the act of declaring that he must 
see his favorite brother; he died at the precise time that 
the vision was seen. This is but one of scores of narra- 
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tives of similar character, while of experiences in haunted 
houses, told by intelligent people, some of them members 
of the Society, there are numerous and impressive recitals. 
It is these stories that the Society has undertaken to collect 
and sift, on an exclusively scientific basis. Many of the 
phenomena are accounted for on the principle of thought- 
transference, or telepathy, by which is meant the commu- 
nication of thought without any visible or tangible means 
of communication. Experiments conducted by the Society 
have shown that a “sensitive” person in one room may 
receive an “impression ” of a picture drawn by a person 
in another room, and can then roughly reproduce the pic- 
ture without any communication through the ordinary chan- 
nels. Similarly, at a time of intense mental agitation on 
the part of a suffering or dying person, he may be able to 
impress upon the person of whom he would naturally think 
at such an hour, an image of himself at the time of the 
calamity. Expectancy would account for some of the 
apparitions seen in “haunted houses,” but frequently the 
same apparition has been seen at different times by per- 
sons who were entirely unexpectant. Even if it is proved 
that the “spooks” are exclusively subjective, the question 
remains to be answered, What occult conditions produce 
the hallucination ? 

The power which some persons seem to possess of 
divining the thoughts of others, under certain favorable 
conditions, has been largely exploited of late years by 
professional “mind-readers,” whose mystifying perform- 
ances have been so often “explained” and “exposed” 
that probably most people are still in doubt as to whether 
there is “anything in it.” To such the testimony of a 
man like Robert Browning should be interesting, alike 
from the vigorous mentality of the poet and from the fact 
that he was a skeptic to the reality of thought-transference. 
He was in Florence, and there met one day an Italian—a 
Count, it seems superfluous to add—who claimed to possess 
mysterious powers of which he proposed to give Browning 
a proof. He asked the poet whether he had any relic or 
memento about him. It happened that by an odd chance 
Browning was that day wearing a pair of gold wrist-studs, 
which had been lying in a forgotten drawer for years. He 
handed one of these studs to the Count, who, after placing 
it in his hand, ejaculated in Italian: “There is something 
here which cries out in my ear, ‘Murder! Murder!” 
“ And truly,” says Mr. Browning, “those very studs were 
taken from the dead body of a great-uncle of mine, who 
was killed on his estate in St. Kitts, nearly eighty years 
ago. The occurrence of my great-uncle’s murder was 
known only to myself, of all men in Florence, as certainly 
was also my possession of the studs.” 

The Society has made some remarkably interesting 
investigations on the subiect of clairvoyance, which seem 
to show that some persons have a “sixth sense” which 
enables them to travel, while in a kind of mesmeric sleep, 
to any locality which the questioner may suggest, and there 
see and describe events then taking place, which may be 
contrary to the expectations and knowledge of the normal- 
minded persons present; as in the case of a gentleman 
who had been for some days absent from his home (never 
seen by the clairvoyant), and whose house had a dilapi- 
dated porch when he left it; the clairvoyant described 
the house accurately with the exception of saying that 
there was a nice new porch, and stuck to her statement 
on being corrected; on returning home the gentleman 
found that his wife had built a new porch during his 
absence ! 

These investigations, conducted by men of admitted 
honesty, education, and scientific attainments, promise to 
rescue the whole subject of the supra-normal aspect of 
life from the hands of superstition and charlatanry, and at 
last to throw the white light of science on problems that 
may prove of the most surpassing interest to humankind. 
It is too soon to express a dogmatic opinion on any of 
the phenomena under investigation, but it is not too soon 
to demand the most unexceptionable evidence before science 
shall acknowledge the reality of this occult world. Some 
of the work of the Society has not been wholly satisfactory 
in this respect, and it is easy for an expert to pick flaws in 
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some of the testimony.’ A great many “ghost stories” are, 
of course, pure invention; a very large percentage are 
explainable through ordinary natural causes which have 
been regarded as preternatural by fright or credulity; and 
it remains for men of science to find the true solution of 
the remainder, if they find any remainder. Whatever that 
solution be, we may confidently expect it to be in harmony 
with natural facts in a natural world. 
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Calvin’ 
By the Rev. J. C. Bracq 


THE life and character of those men who personify a 
belief or a doctrine before the world is valued in the direct 
ratio of the popular valuation of these tenets. Unhappy 
Poloniuses, stabbed by mad religious, theological, or his- 
torical Hamlets, their real worth is often screened by the 
principles connected with their persons. The accommo- 
dating veil of Jesuitism robs Francis Xavier of holy zeal 
for souls; Catholicism deprives Vincent of Paul and 
Lacordaire of sainthood; while prejudices against, or 
even dissent from, Calvinism have not unfrequently 
awakened contempt for the man whose name stands for- 
ever associated with it. Few great men are so little known 
as Calvin. One or two faults of his life are the biographi- 
cal knowledge which intensifies rather than lessens antip- 
athies. The virtues of the man, and the great services 
which he has rendered to the cause of Christ, have no 
place in the Calvin which the mind of those hostile to 
Calvin constructs. Yet the true historical figure of this 
man will grow grander before our eyes as the increasing 
rays of knowledge are focused upon it. He has for three 
centuries been gaining before the world, not the theologi- 
cal and religious only, but the literary also. In all the 
great works on French literature that have of late been 
published in France, Belgium, and Switzerland, the so-called 
“dry intolerant theologian ” is making place for the man ; 
his crimes, for errors of judgment rendered fatal by the 
spirit of the times; his iron severity, for a wise disciplin- 
ing of men. It would be interesting to study the evolu- 
tion of the present feelings from those of the former, when, 
as can still be seen in a church of Toulouse, he was repre- 
sented in marble as an ass, listened to by three stupid prose- 
lytes, or was called by the hardest possible names by Boileau 
and by other French Catholic /#t#érateurs ; but our aim is 
only to bring forward one striking, strongly yet impartially 
drawn page recently published on Calvin by one of those best 
acquainted with his history, and who had at hand valuable 
documents not available to other writers. The writer is 
Marc-Monnier, late Dean of the Faculty of Letters of 
Geneva. His book, “ De Calvin 4 Shakespeare,” a fine 
study of comparative literature, has received a prize of 
two thousand francs from the French Academy. In it 
he shows us the Reformer going to Geneva, expelled and 
recalled, opposed by good and by bad men, spied, insulted, 
and slandered, in constant battle with inferior men. “In 
this daily friction with obstinate and mediocre men, one 
becomes stubborn, irritable, impatient, and tyrannical, capa- 
ble of the most atrocious cruelties for the triumph of one’s 
own opinions. Such was Calvin, who, through religious 
zeal, committed constant violence against the rights of 
conscience and of liberty. He was not greatly loved if 
we must judge from the following proverb: ‘ Better be in 
hell with Beza than in heaven with Calvin.’ ” 

Thus his adversaries speak, who willingly exhibit the 
victims of the Reformer. They do not fail to mention 
Servetus. Marc-Monnier answers them as follows: ‘Those 
who see in Calvin only the murderer of Servetus do not 
know him. . He was a living conviction, a living 
intellect, one of the most astonishing forces of that century. 
To weigh him according to his merits, we must put upon 
the scale something besides our sentiments and our sensi- 





‘ Persons interested in the work of the Society for Psychical Research may 
address, for information concerning it, Mr. Richard Hodgson, Secretary, 5 
Boylston Place, Boston, Mass.; or Professor William James, Cambridge, Mass. 

* See in connection with this article the papers on “‘Calvin’s Familiar Let- 
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bilities. We must see the man such as he was, witha 
frail and debilitated body, temperate to excess, eaten up 
by disease and by infirmities that were to take him away 
before his time, but bent upon his task, living to work, and 
working only to establish the kingdom of God upon earth. 
We must see him devoted to this cause and _ sacrificing 
everything to it—rest, health, and, more still, his favorite 
studies; and, with an untiring activity that frightened his 
adversaries, driving with a high hand religion, ethics, 
politics, legislature, literature, teaching, preaching, pamphlet- 
writing, extensive theological works, an enormous corre- 
spondence with the King and the -Queen of Navarre, with 
the Duchess of Ferrara, with the King Francis I., with 
princes, with reformers, with theologians, with humanists, 
with burdened souls, with poor women, and with religious 
prisoners in Paris. He sent his letters in every direction in 
Europe ; two thousand churches were organized under his 
inspiration or that of his friends; missionaries, animated 
by his spirit, started for England, Scotland, Holland. At 
the same time this man, alone, this overworked, sick man, 
was taking hoid of a high-spirited, troublesome, and undisci- 
plined people; he held them by his hand and forced them 
to obey. Without being a magistrate, or even a citizen, 
without official power or recognized title, without any 
other authority than that of his name and of his unbended 
will, he commanded consciences, he ruled households, he 
forced himself upon a population that never liked strangers 
nor masters. He determinedly ran full tilt against their 
customs, their traditions, their national susceptibilities, and 
overcame them. He not only exercised pressure upon 
consciences and opinions, but also upon habits. He pro- 
scribed their corruption and even their luxury, their jewels, 
their silk, their velvet, their high living, all kinds of 
pleasures and of amusements. However, notwithstanding 
the hatred and animosity aroused by this moral compres- 
sion, with a broken body, but with a high head, he 
governed for a long time the Genevese people by the 
authority of his character, and was followed to his last 
resting-place by the whole population. . . . Calvin over- 
turned Geneva to make it to his own likeness, and, in spite 
of revolutions, this improvised reconstruction still lasts. 
There exists at the very gates of France a city of very 
rigid beliefs, with scholarly and good habits, a city of 
Calvin.” 

To this we must add the influence of Calvin upon the 
French language, which was less than that of Luther upon 
the German, but more than that of Tyndale upon the Eng- 
lish. He gave to French prose a character of precision 
and of simplicity that it never lost. Art has not been thus 
favored; music, religion’s most potent ally, he distrusted. 
Ecclesiastic polity gained through him the most important 
distinction between Church and State, a distinction now 
embodied in the’ ecclesiastical life of the churches of 
France, of Holland, of Scotland, and of America. His influ- 
ence in the domain of politics has seldom been adequately 
gauged in Europe. Writers there have generally limited it 
to Geneva. Bancroft, in his history of the United States, 
gives him a very high place among the personal forces that 
shaped early American life. “A young refugee, skilled 
alike in theology and in civil law, in the duties of magis- 
trates and the dialectics of religious controversy, entering 
the Republic of Geneva, and conforming its ecclesiastical 
discipline to the principles of republican simplicity, estab- 
lished a party of which Englishmen became members and 
New England the asylum. The enfranchisement of the 
mind from religious despotism led directly to inquiries 
into the nature of civil government, and the doctrines of 
popular liberty, which sheltered their infancy in the wil- 
derness of the newly discovered continent, within the short 
space of two centuries have infused themselves into the 
life-blood of every rising State from Labrador to Chili.” 

Whatever may be the vicissitudes that await Calvinism, 
its author is less and less bound with its destiny. Calvin 
will more and more be freed from the shades of prejudice 
and error; he will benefit by historical researches, and 
finally, when men shall be ranked, not according to their 
defects, but according to their fidelity to God, few will be 
those standing higher than he. 
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A Modern Prodigal 


By Eva March Tappan 


HEN Ebenezer Makepeace got kicked 
by his horse and died, everybody said 
the Widow Makepeace was well fixed. 
People didn’t have to spend so much 
in those days to show their neighbors 
that they were comfortable; they just 
were comfortable, and that was the 
end of it; and the Widow Makepeace 

had a farm of a hundred acres, no run-down place, but 

good land, with all the fences up, and cattle that could 
stand without leaning on the barn. There was a first-rate 
wood lot, a big meadow, and as good corn and grass land 
as there was in the county. Ebenezer hadn’t made no 
secret of what was in his will, and the whole town knew 
that the farm, and every dollar besides, except just enough 
to the children to make the will stand law, was to go to 

“ Hepzibah Ann Makepeace, my beloved wife, who’s helped 

me earn it,” as the will read, for Ebenezer thought there 

never was a woman equal to Hepzibah. 

They never had but two children, Abby and Samuel. 
Abby was a good girl. She wasn’t handsome, leastways 
we didn’t think so then, for she was dark, and we used to 
think the light-complected girls were the prettiest in those 
days; but she had a good healthy color in her face, and 
her eyes were clear and honest, and looked straight into 
yours. She wasn’t no great at talking, but I used to say 
to my Maria, “The fellow that gets Abby Makepeace’s 
promise will have something to hold by, for she’ll keep 
every word of it.” 

Samuel was eight years older than Abby. He was 
always kinder smooth and palavering. My boys used to 
hate him when they went to school together, but somehow 
he never said anything that you could take up. He was 
as slick as store broadcloth, but any one’ll tell you 
the homespun wears best. Seven years before, when he 
was just, twenty-one, his father’d given him a good farm 
laying next his for a freedom present. He was working 
on it, and living to home, but in the fall he was going to 
be married to Judith Howell and go to housekeeping. 
Judy wasn’t just like Mis’ Makepeace’s people, nor 
Ebenezer’s neither; she was kinder near-handed and 
calculating ; but Mis’ Makepeace thought what Samuel 
did was just about right, and she always spoke well of 
Judy. 

But, as I was saying, she was left well fixed, or we all 
thought she was, for Ebenezer had a good farm in another 
township, and only the day before he died he’d sold it for 
twenty-five hundred dollars, cash down, and had brought 
the money home with him. Careless? Very likely, but 
the nearest bank was fifteen miles away, and you had to 
be careless sometimes. Hepzibah was all broke up when 
Ebenezer got killed, and she didn’t think of money nor 
nothing else. His brother Joel was executor, and he 
knew about the money, but when he came to look for it, 
it wasn’t to be found—not a hide nor hair of it left. He 
knew, and Hepzibah knew, that Ebenezer brought that 
money home, and the house hadn’t been alone one minute 
since; but it was gone—twenty-five hundred dollars, five 
five-hundred-dollar bills, in a long, slim envelope. Every 
inch of that house was searched. The carpets was took 
up, and the beds ripped open, and they poked into the 
cracks of the mop-boards with a knitting-needle, and felt 
of Eben’s old coat to make sure if it hadn’t gone down 
between the outside and the lining. Hepzibah was down 
in. bed, and Abby wouldn’t leave her for one minute, but 
Samuel gave up his whole time to it for a week, and all 
the neighbors came in and helped, but the money was 
gone. That’s just where it lay, and there was nothing to 
do but to get on as well as she could with the farm. I’m 
bound to say she didn’t get on very well. You see, she’d 
made butter and cheese and sewed and mended and kept 
house and helped every way a woman could, but she didn’t 
know any more about running a farm than a city woman. 








As for Abby, she was off in the next village teaching 


‘school, for they’d got to have some ready money. You 


may have land, but you can’t sell off a rod every time you 
want a pound of tea, and Hepzibah wasn’t one to be beholden 
to nobody—and, anyhow, Abby didn’t know any more 
about taking care of a farm than her mother. *T'would 
have all been right if Samuel ’d been contented to 
stay to home, but ’twa’n’t many months after his 
father died when Samuel he made up his mind that 
he wanted to keep tavern. The old Red Top was 
for sale, and Samuel and Judy was married and went 
there to live, and Samuel let out his own farm on shares. 
Old Bill Elders had always said he wouldn't sell the Red 
Top for one cent less than three thousand dollars, and 
there was those that wondered where Samuel got the 
money. He acted all smooth and open, and talked it over 
with any one that wanted to listen, and said he’d always 
been saving, and Mr. Elders thought he’d get on well, and 
he’d paid in what little he could, and given a mortgage for 
the rest. Hepzibah she looked sorter worried, for | sup- 
pose she didn’t exactly see her way along, but she’d say, 
“Yes, Samuel’s never been wasteful. Judy ain’t over- 
strong, and I rather guess living on a farm would have 
been too hard for her”—but she’d never thought ’twas 
hard for her and Ebenezer. Samuel was so polite and 
friendly to everybody that you couldn’t say anything to 
him, though folks had their thoughts ; but one day a woman 
did some washing up at the Red Top, and Judy quarreled 
with her about the price, and wouldn’t pay her but six 
shillings instead of eight, and the woman got mad and 
said, “ You might give me a mortgage for the rest of it! 
I’ll warrant it was a mortgage for just five hundred dollars 
you gave when you took this stand.” And she told it all 
over town that Judy turned as white as a sheet, and fairly 
drove her out of the house. 

Things didn’t get on very well at the farm. Hepzibah 
was a smart woman, but ’tisn’t every woman that can make 
butter that knows where ‘to plant potatoes ; and the first 
year there came a ten days’ rain just when her rye was 
down, and the next year was a dry spell, and she didn’t 
have hay enough to winter the cattle, and had to sell them 
when beef-critters was low, and so it went on. Farming is 
a kind of lottery business, anyway, and I don’t know but 
the Government ought to put it down; and the best farm 
isn’t to be depended on when there’s nobody but hired men 
to look after it. Abby did all she could, but her school 
was seven miles away, and she could only be to home 
Saturdays and Sundays; and Samuel seemed too wrapped 
up in his tavern to give it a thought. He’d put in new 
furnishings—red velvet chairs and a piano and a long look- 
ing-glass in the parlor. He made money fast. Every- 
thing he touched seemed to prosper. He and Judy’d go 
over to the farm sometimes of a Sunday night, and Mis’ 
Makepeace’d get them up the very best supper she could, 
but he didn’t seem to take any interest in the farm. 

Hepzibah aged twenty years in the next five. She 
wasn’t a young woman by any means, but if a woman’s 
kinder contented, somehow it seems to make her look 
young, and till Ebenezer died nobody'd ever have thought of 
calling her old. But she’d worked hard and worried about 
getting along, and, come fall, she had a spell of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. Abby she found some one to take her 
school, and came home to take care of her, and she got so’s 
to be about; but she wasn’t ever so strong again. Abby 
got a woman to be with her mother, for she’d got to go 
back to her school. They needed her wages worse than 
ever, now there was the doctor’s bill to pay. Well, that 
first morning after Abby’d gone back, Samuel drove up all 
of a sudden, and sat down beside his mother, and told her 
he’d been thinking she’d better come and live with him 
and Judy awhile. *Twouldn’t cost her nothing, and it 
made him uneasy to think of her being there alone. Sorter 
queer he’d never been uneasy before, but I suppose Hep- 
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zibah didn’t think of that. She hadn’t half got her strength, 
and Samuel was smooth and soft-soapy as ever, and at last 
she said she’d go for a spell. And then Samuel said, 
kinder hesitating, for he’d been too well brought up to do 
such a thing right off easy like, that he’d been trying to 
plan for her, and he’d found a man who’d rent the farm 
for a year, and if she’d just sign the papers, ’twould all be 
done to once, and save him another trip, and he guessed 
he could make her comfortable up at the Red Top for one 
year, and Abby’d be there with her in the vacations. I 
suppose it comes natural to a woman to trust her only son, 
and Hepzibah didn’t know any more’n a babe unborn 
what was in them papers. We didn’t know it till long 
afterwards, but I’ll tell you now. It was just a deed of 
gift of the farm and everything on it to that smooth, sneak- 
ing Samuel; and he took her home with him that very 
night. Abby didn’t know a word about it till Friday, 
for we didn’t write so many letters in those days. Her 
mother sent her word that she’d gone to Samuel’s for a 
spell, but Abby never knew it till she came home and 
found her mother gone, and the woman she’d got to stay 
with her told her where to. Then she just started off and 
walked the five miles up to the Red Top. Samuel was 
smooth as ever, and told her he had seen that she had too 
much on her hands, and he had agreed that Squire Beers 
should have the farm for a year ; ’twa’n’t fit for women to 
manage a farm, anyway; and she’d be welcome to a home 
with him, same as her mother was; and what more could 
any woman want than a good, comfortable hpme? He said 
he knew he’d ought to have talked it over with her, but 
there wasn’t no time, for Squire Beers wasn’t much given 
to waiting, and if he’d been put off, perhaps he’d have flew 
up and not taken the farm. Abby wasn’t much pleased, 
but she couldn’t help herself very well. Judy came and 
took her up to her mother’s room. ’Twasn’t large, but 
*twas a good room, clean and well kept, for Judy was a 
good housekeeper, I’ll say so much forher. You see, Abby 
didn’t know nothing about those papers, and her mother 
thought ’twas only something about renting the farm for a 
year that she had signed, or, I fancy, Samuel ’d have heard 
the truth for once, for Abby wasn’t anybody’s fool, if she 
wasn’t no great talker. 

To make a long story short, I guess Hepzibah was 
about as unhappy a woman as you could find in the county. 
You see, Abby’s school went by politics, and a committee- 
man on the other side got in, and he had to put in a new 
teacher so’s to show that he could do something, and 
Abby had to take a school twenty-five miles away, so she 
couldn’t come home oftener ’n once a month or so. Hep- 
zibah had enough to eat and drink and wear, and that was 
the end of it. Some men can live on victuals and drink, 
but women folks ain’t made so ; they’ve got to have things 
kinder different. Nobody ’d say that Judy didn’t treat 
her well. Mis’ Makepeace couldn’t walk easy at first, and 
Judy sent in her meals to her—good food as there was in 
the house; and she just kept on sending them in, and 
didn’t seem to care to have hercome tothe table. *I'wa’n’t 
any great wonder they didn’t want to have her meet peo- 
ple, we thought afterwards. Mis’ Makepeace ’d always 
been used to a good deal of afternoon and tea company, 
and ’twa’n’t often that she’d sat down to sew without hav- 
ing somebody along with her to talk to; but Judith, when 
she got dressed after dinner, she’d never once go in and 
sit down with Samuel’s mother, but she’d go off in the 
further part of the house, maybe way off in the dance-hall, 
and ,there she’d stay and sew the whole afternoon with 
some of her friends, and Mis’ Makepeace ’d hear them 
talking and laughing, and they never asked her to come 
in. I don’t know as she would have lived through it if it 
hadn’t been that sometimes Samuel ’d come in and sit a 
few minutes, and that would cheer her up all the next day, 
and she’d tell the girl that brought in her meals what a 
good son he was, and how he never forgot his mother. 
But she was alone most of the time, and she’d brood and 
think and be so sober you’d never have known her for 
Eben Makepeace’s Hepsey. 

Abby found it out, little by little, but she thought the 
year was almost gone and they’d soon go home, when she 
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heard one of the little boys in her school tell what his 
uncle, Squire Beers, meant to do with the Makepeace 
farm in three or four years. Abby went straight to Sam- 
uel and asked for how long he’d rented the farm. He tried 
to put her off with his talk about business being too hard 
for women, but at last he had to own that he’d given a 
lease for ten years. Abby didn’t say any more, for an 
awful thought had come into her head, and she went right 
to Squire Beers. Sure enough, the farm was leased for ten 
years, and it stood in the name of Samuel Makepeace. 
The Squire was a good man, but he had a fearful temper 
when it was roused, and the way he stormed when he found 
that Abby hadn’t known nothing about it was a caution. 
By and by, when he’d calmed down a little, he said, “ I'll 
tell you what I’ll do, Abby. I’ve got to go on paying that 
sneak his rent, and I can’t help myself; but I haven’t any 
use for the house. The things are all packed up in the 
garret, except what few your mother took with her, and 
I’ll see that you have a good garden planted, if you and 
she want to go there to live; and what’s more, you’re going 
to have that school a quarter of a mile away next term, 
and every other term, as long as you like, if I’ve got any 
power in this town.” Abby thanked him over and over, 
and he just took her face in his two hands and kissed her 
as if she’d been one of his own daughters, and told her 
when she wanted a friend to come to him, even if he was 
a crabbed old man, as he said. 

Well, Abby went straight down to the farm, and 
worked all day and most of the next making things 
look natural ; and that afternoon she borrowed the Squire’s 
buggy—it was low and easy riding—and drove to the Red 
Top. There was a side door and some stairs that went 
up close to her mother’s room, and she tied the 
horse and went up there without a word to nobody, and 
told her she’d come to take her to ride. Samuel came out 
just as she was driving away. He looked white and 
scared, but he was meachin’ as ever, and he rubbed his 
hands together and got up a smile, and told Abby she 
hadn’t been there for a long spell, and said that it was ’most 
too cold for his mother to go to ride, and Abby’d better 
come in to supper with her and talk it over. I don’t know 
what he didn’t say. He knew well enough that she’d found 
him out, but he went on palavering just by instinct. I 
believe he would have jerked them out of the buggy if he 
had dared, but the stablemen were around, and the maids 
were looking out of the windows, and ’twas Sunday, and 
so a lot of people was on the piazza, and when he saw it 
was no use, that sneak actually went around beside Abby 
and tucked in the robe. She leaned over toward him and 
said, ‘‘ Samuel Makepeace, you’re too mean a man to live 
in the same world with honest people.” She didn’t say it 
so that even her mother could hear it. New England 
women are generally pretty close-mouthed, but Samuel 
looked all kinder shrunk up together. He come to himself 
in a minute, and waved his hand, and said, ‘ Good-by, 
Abby; don’t keep mother out too late,” and went in the 
house. 

They drove right down to the farm, and when Mis’ 
Makepeace got among her own things, she seemed like 
herself again, and kept growing stronger. Abby didn’t 
let her know anything about Samuel’s meanness, but it 
must have been pretty tough work to keep it in when her 
mother would talk about him, and hope his cough was 
better, and want to knit him stockings and mittens, and be 
afraid Judy didn’t understand about his flannels. Abby’d 
just bite her lips and keep on working. Besides her 
school, she did most of the housework, and every spare 
minute she was sewing on sales pants or making gloves 
for the factory up in Plymouth. Sam actually had the face 
to go there sometimes, when Abby was in school, and 
then Hepzibah ’d tell her when she came home what a 
good son Samuel was—that he never forgot his mother. 

They hadn’t been in the house more’n three months 
when my son Tom came home. He’d been in Oregon— 
started the very day after Ebenezer was killed. I used to 
think he had a kind of a liking for Abby, and I told him 
about the hard time she’d had, and that the money’d never 
been found. Tom looked queer, and I didn’t know but 
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he was out of his mind when he said he wanted the horse 
and buggy to drive up to Red Top. It was after nine 
o’clock then, and a dark, rainy night, but Tom only said, 
“J’ll tell you in the morning all about it, but I must go 
to-night.” He went, and it was past midnight when he 
came back. I called to him when he came in, and after a 
while he asked if I could come down a minute. I 
thought something was wrong about the horse, and I 
dressed and went down ; but I forgot all about the horse 
when I saw Tom’s face. It had the sternest look I ever 
saw on mortal man’s. He held out a paper to me, and I 
read it by the light of the lantern. It was the deed of the 
Makepeace farm. “He lied when he got his mother to 
sign this,” said Tom. “It is not recorded.” And, without 
another word, he took off the top of the lantern and burned 
it. He even picked up a bit not an inch square 
that fell on the barn floor, and burned that. Then he 
calmed down a little, and he said: “The night before I 
went away, I went over to the Makepeaces to see if we 
could do anything more to help about the funeral. There 
wasn’t any light in the front of the house, and I went 
round to the kitchen, stepping softly, so’s not to wake Mrs. 
Makepeace if she was asleep. There was a bright light in 
the kitchen, and Sam was sitting at the old desk where 
his father’d always kept his papers. I saw he was busy, 
and I went away, and I said to myself that there wasn’t 
another man in the town that would be counting his father’s 
money before he was in the ground; for on that desk I saw 
a long envelope and five five-hundred-dollar bills, just as 
plain as I see this lantern. I didn’t think anything more 
about it till you told me to-night—and then I knew. 
To-morrow afternoon Sam will go to see his mother. 
You go there the next day, and get them to talking about 
that money. ‘Tell them not to give it up, and get them to 
look again behind the mop-boards. If it is not there, Sam 
Makepeace ’Il be in jail within three hours.” 

I did just as Tom said. I got Hepzibah to talking 
about the money, and when Abby came in her mother 
wouldn’t rest till she got a knitting-needle and poked down 
into the big cracks. When the needle hit something, and 
she pulled out that long, thin envelope that she remembered 
seeing her father bring in, her face grew white as a sheet. 
Then the red rushed all over it like fire. She dropped the 
envelope into her mother’s lap, and took my hands in both 
hers. “I don’t quite understand it yet,” she said, “ but I 
thank you ;” and then Abby Makepeace, who never did 
such a thing in her life before, fainted dead away, and 
slipped down on the floor. I got her on the lounge, and 
Hepzibah brought some water, and she came to in a 
minute or so. I saw she didn’t want her mother to know 
nothing, so I said she’d been working too hard in school, 
and I didn’t believe she’d better teach any more. 

Samuel came to see his mother once more. 


I suppose 
he felt awful uneasy, and didn’t know what to do; and she 
told him all about finding the money, as happy as a child, 
and there he had to sit and listen to it, and pretend to be 


pleased. It must have been a punishment, for my Tom, 
as luck would have it, went down with a basket of melons, 
and nothing would do but Mis’ Makepeace must tell him 
the whole story. Samuel kept trying to get away, but 
Tom’d say, “I guess you’d better stay awhile, Sam,” and 
he really didn’t dare to go. Tom said afterwards that he 
thought if Sam could once see how much his mother 
believed in him, he might repent of his meanness. But he 
didn’t have much time to repent of anything in this world, 
at any rate, for only a week after that day the wheel of his 
carriage came off, and he was thrown down the bank by 
’Siah Bent’s mill and killed. 

Tom and Abby didn’t forget that they used to be good 
friends, and they kept on being better ones, and ’twasn’t 
more’n a year before they was married. Mis’ Makepeace 
lives with them, and she was about as happy as they when 
their first little boy was born. She wanted Abby to call it 
Samuel. Abby caught her breath, but she said, very 
quietly, “I think I’d rather name him for father.” 

“ You wouldn’t like to have Samuel for a middle name, 
would you, Abby?” asked her mother, eagerly. ‘Samuel 
was always such a good boy!” 
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Superstition 
By the Rev. R. S. Pardington 


SUPERSTITION is the counterpart of Faith. It comes from 
the too excessive play of faith ungoverned by reason. 
When Luther allowed his imagination a free bit he saw 
the devil and hurled the inkstand at him. Then it was 
that Cardinal Wolsey prized a magic charm, and the sturdy 
Cromwell made frequent visits to a sorcerer. 

What is the voice of historic science as to its cure? 
Epicurus sought its destruction in the attempt to demon- 
strate that Nature of itself is adequate to the production 
of all things. He claimed that there was no need to seek 
to account for any incomprehensible supernatural agency. 
But the mere knowledge of Nature in his times did not 
destroy it. We are safer to-day in saying that knowledge 
and the results of experimentation have done much to 
eliminate superstition from the domain of thought and 
quieted many fears. As science and experimentation 
move onward, things which have been involved in deepest 
mystery are stripped of that mystery. The Duke of 
Argyle said, “ Advancing knowledge of physical laws has 
been constantly accompanied with advancing power over 
the physical world. It has enabled man to do a thousand 
things any one of which a few generations ago would have 
been considered supernatural.” It is to be supposed that 
there always will be mysteries. This is an age of advanced 
physical and psychical science. Still there are realms 
where the scientist cannot experiment. 

It is demonstrable that the superstitions of a people 
will bear some proportion to the extent of their physical 
knowledge. Willis sang: 

He who binds his soul to knowledge 

Steals the key of science. 
Shakespeare said, “ Ignorance is the curse of God, knowl- 
edge the wing with which we fly to heaven.” 

Nothing will wipe out this plague-spot like that knowl- 
edge which a bold and fearless investigation brings. If a 
man imagines there is a skeleton in his closet, the most 
foolish thing to do is to close the door. Fling it wide 
open. Flash in the electric light, and the fear will vanish. 
Look up the history of things accomplished on Friday. 
Columbus sailed from Spain on Friday. He discovered 
America on Friday. Friday is as good as any other day 
for beginning a new enterprise or getting married. Some 
very fortunate men were born on Friday. Some very 
famous men have died on Friday. 

How about that great bell at Glasgow? ‘The people 
believed that it had the power to strike a heretic dead who 
should touch it. Knox determined to destroy this delu- 
sion. He said: “I will kill the bell, or the bell shall kill 
me.” Great crowds gathered to see the intrepid heretic 
fall dead. He stood over the bell and anathematized the 
Pope and his minions, and lifted the ponderous sledge 
and broke it in pieces. Knox retired in good order, the 
hero of the hour. History records the times when such 
exposures filled church officials with wrath. 

Spiritism has been explained largely on the principles 
of physiology and pyschology. Huxley gave it a thorough 
investigation, and said of it: “The only good I can see in 
a demonstration of its truth is to furnish an additional 
argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper 
than to die and be made talk such twaddle by a medium 
at a guinea aséance.” Some one asked Tyndall to examine 
it. “No,” said he; “ Huxley has, and that is enough.” 

Let the light shine on and out into every corner until 
all shall be illumined. Let the explorer and experimenter 
have full sway. Ultimately all darkness shall lift; light 
and joy shall gild every hill-top and flood every valley. 

God said, “ Let there be light !” 

Grim darkness felt his might and fled away, 
Then battled seas and mountains cold 
Shone forth all light in blue and gold, 

And cried, “’Tis day, ’tis day !” 

@ 


. . . What do we live for if it is not to make life less 
difficult to each other? George Eliot. 
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The World’s Fair—The Women’s 
Work 


At last women are beginning to take a decided interest 
in the World’s Fair project. Mrs. Potter Palmer, the 
President, on her recent visit to England aroused interest 
that amounted to enthusiasm. The women of Germany 
are also manifesting a desire to give practical expression 
to the opportunity given by the United States Government 
to display women’s work in all its departments. The 
women of Mexico, with its almost Oriental limitation of 
the privileges of women, will have official recognition from 
Mexico’s World’s Fair Commission. The treatment by 
the several States of the World’s Fair project has differed 
very greatly. In Illinois there are eight women members 
of the State commission, and a special appropriation of 
$8,000, or 10 per cent. of the entire amount appropriated by 
the State, has been placed at the absolute disposal of women 
commissioners. Colorado has also given a special place 
to women in the State commission ; two women have been 
appointed to canvass the State with a view to interesting 
the women in the project, and one woman has been dele- 
gated to collect the flora of the State. In Massachusetts 
three of the five commissioners are women. Rhode Island 
has appointed four women in the State commission of six- 
teen members, and a woman has been elected treasurer 
and secretary. One of the women commissioners of Rhode 
Island is devoting herself to investigating the Patent Office 
in Washington for obtaining models of women’s inventions 
from the earliest history of America. Pennsylvania has 
also appointed a woman on the Board of Managers. The 
silk industry of Pennsylvania, it is claimed, will have a 
magnificent showing. The President of the Silk-Growing 
Association of Pennsylvania is a woman. It is expected 
that this special industry will have a very fine exhibit from 
both Georgia and California, where women are very largely 
engaged in the silk industry. The new State of Washing- 
ton has appointed women managers as ex officio members 
of the State Board. Colorado is the only State that gives 
the women commissioners salaries. . 

The women of New York have really been singularly 
indifferent to the World’s Fair project. As yet the Legis- 
lature of New York has made no appropriation for the 
women’s work of the commission. A bill was prepared 
which asked for $250,000 to be appropriated for the 
women’s work and building at the World’s Fair, but for 
some cause or other the bill was not passed, and so no 
action can be taken until next January. In New York 
State Mrs, Trautman has gone to work with a view of get- 
ting exhibits from the various factories where women are 
employed. Her purpose is to show the work done in fac- 
tories where women’s labor predominates in the article 
manufactured. _To quote froma recent interview between 
a representative of the New York “ Tribune” and Mrs. 
Trautman, “ Women’s work is to be placed in the same 
building as the men’s, and side by side, so that the merit 
of the article will be awarded regardless of sex. Women 
are to have the right to award some of the prizes; the 
woman’s building is to be a place where women may 
exhibit separately if they like, and many will like to do 
this.” 

It is hoped that each State will make some definite 
effort to interest the wives of farmers in the World’s Fair 
project, that the women’s side of life on a farm may have 
due recognition. If this is a woman’s century, then surely 
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women will have opportunity to show the value of their 
education and skill at the coming World’s Fair. 


% 
Philip Dane’s Daughter 


In Three Parts.—II. 
By Tudor Jenks 


To Miss Bloodgood this pleasant fooling, being entirely 
new, was very delightful. 

“ No, no,” she said ; “ we must first look at the flowers. 
I came to see your flowers, you know, and we must attend 
to business before pleasure.” 

Miss Bloodgood tried to rise, but Miss Dane interfered. 

“You poor, decrepit old lady,” said the young girl, with 
mock gravity, “I should never forgive myself if I should 
let you go tramping about under the hot sun until you 
have all the complaints in the almanac! You sit still, and 
I’ll bring the flowers to you. Have you your spectacles ?” 

She was certainly not reverent, hardly even respectful. 
But it was impossible to be offended with her, simply 
because of the good-fellowship which underlay all she 
said and did. It was like the sportiveness of one young 
girl toward another, and it was many years since any one 
had dared to be sportive with Miss Bloodgood. And she 
was tired of being sedate. Perhaps the young hostess 
imagined that a change might be agreeable. 

At all events, the flowers were brought one by one for 
inspection and discussion. A bunch of the choicest was 
made up for Miss Bloodgood, and a particularly fragrant 
pot of mignonette was also put aside for her with true 
Spanish hospitality. 

To hold the dainty flowers, to see the graceful figure in 
its gauzy white gown|bending among the glowing flower-beds 
and coming laden with sweetness to the window, to greet 
the lovely girlish face bright with enthusiasm, and to see 
its quick changes of expression, was for Miss Bloodgood 
pure delight. 

At last the flowers had been exhibited, and the mistress 
of the well-kept garden came and perched herself comfort- 
ably upon the low window-sill. Then, to the soft accom- 
paniment of the humming of the bees on their journeys to 
and from the four box hives at the end of the hedge, the 
two talked as if they were old friends. 

The girl had often questioned her father during their 
island life about his old home in “the States,” and, in 
satisfying her eager curiosity, Philip Dane had given many 
a character-sketch of the friends of his boyhood—among 
the rest, of “’Vira Bloodgood,” whom he had described as 
a bright, active girl, almost boyish, or hoidenish, in her 
ways, and an excellent friend of the boy Philip. It was 
natural that the two should have been friends. Elvira had 
fully sympathized with his adventurous spirit, and only her 
devotion to a crippled father had kept her tied to the quiet 
village until she was too old to leave it. 

Ellen Dane, while she found it hard to realize that this 
quiet spinster in the gray silk was the active, enterprising 
girl whom she had been so curious to see, yet understood 
that Miss Bloodgood was the only soul in the village from 
whom she might expect any sympathy for a certain plan 
she had in.contemplation. The young girl had been able 
to read between the lines of her father’s story of his boy- 
hood a certain bit of romance which Miss Elvira supposed 
to be one of the inviolable secrets of her own girlish days. 
Ellen Dane had not found it difficult to see that, while her 
father’s friendship for the ’Vira of his reminiscences had 
been no more than the frank friendship of a boy for a girl 
comrade, the feeling of that girl toward her boyish com- 
panion might have been a deeper emotion. Ellen’s affec- 
tion for her father, and her admiration for him, readily 
suggested to her that his departure from the little home 
village might have left an unfilled spot in the heart of his 
girl friend, ’Vira Bloodgood. 

This romantic notion happened in this case to be no 
more than the truth. Elvira Bloodgood had never ceased 
to remember the bright face and cheery words of her com- 
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panion ; and although the feeling for him had never been 
tinged by morbid or foolish sentimentality, it was none the 
less a tender and loving regret. 

So his daughter and his friend talked of Philip Dane, 
and were brought nearer together while they recalled his 
high principles, his generosity, and his dauntless spirit. 
And as twilight fell upon them, and the fireflies sparkled 
noiselessly in unexpected places, the plump, pretty hand 
of the young girl found itself clasped in that of her silent 
friend, and both were glad that it was too dark to see the 
tears that rolled down their cheeks. 

Then Miss Dane laughed a little chokily. 

“Come,” she said, “ you must stay and take tea with us. 
No, don’t refuse. I really want you to. I hadn’t a friend 
in the whole nation until to-night. It’s going to be a high 
tea, too—with veal loaf, and marmalade, and chocolate cake, 
and all the things you like.” 

“JT shouldn’t dare to,” answered Miss Bloodgood. 
“ Hannah would have a fit.” 

“ We'll walk down and let her know that you won’t be 
home till half-past nine, and then Uncle Felix and I will 
see you home.” 

“What! walk down, and then walk right back again ?” 

“Why not? It'll be fun,” said Miss Dane, airily. 

Why not, indeed? Miss Bloodgood felt ten years younger 
already, and able even to withstand Hannah’s supercilious 
submission to her contemplated frivolity. 

In the twilight coolness the walk was certainly pleasant. 
Miss Bloodgood reflected with wonder on the long period 
of time that had passed since she had last been out after 
dark. She certainly felt younger. 

When, after the high tea was over, and they had 
roused the dozing Hannah by a series of rapid knockings, 
Miss Bloodgood retired to her room, she had an uneasy 
feeling of having made a night of it. But her conscience 
was easy, and, after a rigid examination, she concluded 
that she had wronged no one, and that it would do Han- 
nah good to sit up for her mistress once in‘a while. 

The friendship thus begun grew stronger as the summer 
drew toa close. But the talks between these two friends 
had been usually of the past. 

One September morning, as Miss Bloodgood was wash- 
ing some precious bits of Dresden, which she did not care 
to intrust to Hannah’s unesthetic fingers, there was a 
hurried knock ; ‘and, hardly waiting for an answer, Miss 
Ellen Dane came in, and took a chair near the table. 

“We've been holding a family council,” she said, 
abruptly. 

“Have you, dear? And what about?” 

“About me, of course,” said the young girl. “ You 
didn’t suppose Uncle Felix would consult me about his 
work at the bank, did you ?” 

“No, oh, no!” said Miss Bloodgood, smiling at the pert 
answer. “But I didn’t know there was anything about 
you serious enough to make you the subject of a family 
council.” 

“ There is, plenty. It’s this way. You know, of course, 
that I haven’t a cent to cross the palm of a gypsy with—” 

“You need silver for that, I’ve heard,” answered Miss 
Bloodgood. 

“Never mind, I haven’t either silver or gold. I’m like 
St. Paul, or like that little boy in the anecdote, who says: 


“ Silver and gold have I none, 
But your father’s uncle was — 


Somebody’s brother’s son. 
‘ The boy lied.’ ” 

“Now do be serious,” said Miss Bloodgood. 
is the trouble ?” 

“It’s just this. I know that. Uncle Felix has all he can 
do to provide for himself and myaunt. My healthy young 
appetite and horticultural habits are making it still harder 
for him to make both ends meet. He’s as good as he can 
be, but it’s a hard struggle, and I’m not willing to be a 
burden on him; so I’m going to work.” 

Miss Bloodgood for a moment said nothing. She had 
often thought of this situation, but the girl had seemed so 
free from care and so full of a youthful enjoyment of 


You know the answer was, 


“ What 
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living thaf it surprised her to find how completely the 
case was understood by Ellen Dane herself. After a few 
moments’ pause, the elder lady said: : 

“I’m sorry that you feel so; but, really, I must admi 
that I should feel in the same way. I know that since 
your uncle lost the mill property he’s had to live on his 
salary from the bank, and that can’t be very much.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Ellen Dane; “and even if it was 
more, there is no reason why I should become a pensioner 
on any one. Besides, I'll tell you a secret, Miss Blood- 
good ; and that is, I'd like to go to work myself. I’m like 
my father, they say.” 

“Yes, you are,” Miss Bloodgood agreed, with a sigh. 

“ And | suppose that the same spirit which made him 
wish to climb mountains makes me wish to go out into 
the world and see what I can do.” ; 

“ But what cav you do?” asked her friend. 

“ That’s the nub of the trouble,” said Miss Dane. 

“ Why, you might be a teacher,” said Miss Bloodgood, 
reflectively, “or you could be a companion to some lady, 
or you could—” 

“You don’t understand,” said Ellen Dane. “The 
trouble isn’t to find what to do; the trouble is to get my 
uncle and aunt to agree to what I want to do.” 

“ But why should they object to any proper occupation ?” 
Miss Bloodgood asked. 

“That is it. Why should they, indeed? They would 
tell you that they didn’t. But I think they do.” 

“Tell me plainly, dear, what you’re thinking of,” said 
Miss Bloodyood, after a minute. “I’m afraid I don’t 
understand it.” 

“ Plainly, it’s just this: I want to be an artist—and 
they think that I might as well propose to run for the 
Presidency at once.” 

Miss Dane stopped there, and, looking keenly at her 
friend, awaited with solicitude an expression of opinion. 
It was not that she had any intention of yielding to Miss 
Bloodgood’s decision in the matter, nor did she attach an 
unreasonable importance to her judgment; but she was 
naturally anxious for sympathy, and could expect it in no 
other quarter. 

Miss Bloodgood daintily dried the pretty china, set it in 
order upon the shelves of an old-fashioned cabinet of dark 
mahogany, and then said: 

“Come into the sitting-room, and let us talk this over a 
little.” 

Miss Dane followed, and they took their places in two 
cozy little chairs beside a light table upon which were 
several books. 

“The trouble is,” said Miss Dane, “that they don’t 
understand the situation at all. They talk about studying 
Art and being an Artist, as if it was still the fashion to 
begin the words with capital letters. They have in mind 
Rosa Bonheur in a pair of baggy trousers—” 

“ My—dear—child !” said Miss Bloodgood, drawing back 
a little. 

“« She does wear them; I’ve seen her portrait with ’em 
on. Sara Bernhardt does, too.” 

“ But you wouldn’t?” asked Miss Bloodgood in horror. 

“Why should 1?” said Miss Dane, airily. “ Aren’t 
there divided skirts to be had?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Miss Bloodgood, uncer- 
tainly. ‘ But what have they to do with art ?” 

“ Nothing,” Miss Dane agreed readily ; “ only that’s the 
way Uncle Felix and Aunt Dora think about being an art- 
ist. ‘They think it means short hair, Turkish trousers, and 
ruin.” 

“ And you don’t agree with them ?” 

“T should say not!” Miss Dane replied, with just the 
slangy emphasis. 

“Where did you pick up your slangy ways?” Miss 
Bloodgood asked, with pained surprise. 

“We used to stay in New York, and then I went to 
boarding-school in New Haven for a year—didn’t you 
know that ?” 

“No,” and Miss Bloodgood shook her head with slow 
disapproval. “ That’s where Yale College is, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” came in a penitent and proper tone. 
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“ Ah, that explains it! Those wretched students spread 
their slang ali over the town.” 

“Wretched !” said Miss Dane, in surprise ; “ why, I think 
they’re perfectly splendid !” 

“Ellen!” said Miss Bloodgood. 

“Yes, really,” said Miss Dane; “they have a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building right on the campus. 
‘Think of that !” 

“What,” asked Miss Bloodgood, after a moment’s re- 
flection, “is a campus ?” 


The Wite of the Hero 


THE newspapers contained the other day accounts of. 


the finding of the body of a man who was drowned while 
intoxicated. The man had quite a reputation for saving 
drowning people, and had received several medals from 
the Life-Saving Society. Shortly after the body was 
recovered it was identified by the wife. After the first 
outbreak of grief she stood quietly looking into the dead 
face. The police sergeant, who was present, with evident 
desire to comfort the woman, said : 

“Tom was as brave a lad as ever worked along the wharf ; 
he had one fault, and we’re all human.” 

There was no answer; the quiet, steady gaze never 
relaxed. 

“Tom was a hero,” said the sergeant, warmly. 

“ What is that, sergeant ?” asked the woman. ‘The ser- 
geant explained. The widow was quiet a minute, and then 
responded: “Well, then, Tom was a hero because he 
wasn’t afraid of the devil himself. He was a fine man, 
but the trouble with him was that he would be forever sav- 
ing lives and not attending to business, That was his 
curse and his undoing. The neighbors would come in and 
say, ‘ Bridget, it’s mighty proud you should be of your 
Tom to-day. Have you seen the fine pieces they have in 
the papers about him? He has saved another life.’ I 
would answer: ‘It’s mighty poor food for the childer, 
them same pieces in the paper, and Tom had better be 
after steady work.’ ” 

“But you got medals, and many whom he saved gave 
him handsome presents,” said the sergeant. 

“Oh, the medals didn’t ‘soak’ for much,” the woman 
answered, “and the men who would have drowned but for 
him did not pay up very handsome. Tom said they only 
stood him in, on the average, about $2 apiece. Sergeant, 
do you think Tom could have gotten more than $2 apiece 
for saving lives and never said a word to me about it ?” 

“No, I am sure he didn’t. Tom was as straight as a 
string,” replied the Sergeant. 

Then the woman picked up the shoes and kissed the 
hobnailed soles and the heavy heels, and a torrent of tears 
pattered down her freckled cheeks. ‘God be praised, 
sergeant! God be praised!” she exclaimed. “ The last 
of Tom’s babies is dead these six months,” 

What a picture of life! The weak, brave, applause- 
loving husband and the bread-hungry wife and babies ; 
the medals whose value was the price they would bring 
at the pawnbroker’s—what a picture of life ! 


% 
An Offer 


Two small boys are intimate friends; one is generous, 
the other—well, we will say he likes to have his full share, 
and sometimes more, of everything his playmates have. 
The generous boy was eating his lunch when his comrade 
came in and stood around a few minutes, and then said: 
“Bob, if you are in a hurry I will help you eat your 


lunch !” 
% 


Lately we heard a lady say, “ My husband is never happy 
unless when he is trying to do something for some one.” This 


is an enviable characteristic, for it must make its owner very 
happy. 
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Pope 


By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


ONE fine morning in the first days of the eighteenth 
century, nearly two hundred years ago, a small school-boy 
in London slipped in with a crowd of gay wits and men of 
fashion to Will’s Coffee-House to have a look at the great 
Mr. Dryden. 

The boy was not twelve years old—puny, dwarfed, and 
deformed. and so sickly and insignificant that the lookers- 
on must have wondered why the feeble little morsel of 
humanity should have been there. If they had asked the 
boy, however, he could have given a good account of him- 
self. He had come because he admired Mr. Dryden’s 
verse, and longed to see for himself the man whom he had 
taken for a master and a model; because, better than any- 
thing else, he loved books and book-makers; in short, 
because his small, distorted body was the cage which held 
a growing genius, and already he was not a boy, but a pre- 
cocious man of letters himself. This visit of the boy to 
Will’s gave Dryden just before he died a chance to see his 
great successor, his most brilliant and famous follower, Alex- 
ander Pope—“ The Little Nightingale,” “The Little Wasp 
of Twickenham,” “The young Papist lad out of Windsor 
Forest, who had never seen a university in his life, and 
came and conquered the Dons and the Doctors with his 
wit ;” the man “ who added more phrases to our language 
than any other but Shakespeare ;” “ The greatest literary 
artist England ever saw;” “ King Alexander.” 

When Pope was born in London, in 1688, his father was 
a Roman Catholic merchant in Lombard Street, who had 
accumulated a little property and soon went to live at Bin- 
field, in Windsor Forest, taking with him the delicate child 
who said afterward that his life was one long disease. 
When he was eight he began to study Greek and Latin 
with a priest; then he went for a few months to two 
schools ; then he studied with another priest, and at twelve 
had finished his education, as we say. Then he began to 
read all the poetry in all the languages that he could find, 
getting the languages, he said, by hunting after the stories 
and following wherever his fancy led him, “like a boy 
gathering flowers in the woods and fields just as they fall 
in his way.” This unusual education was enough to make 
the unusual boy a brilliant wit, if not a learned scholar, and 
his wit made him hosts of famous and fashionable friends. 
By the time that he was sixteen, when he had written an 
ode, and begun an epic, and modernized some Chaucer, 
and translated some Ovid, and tried his hand at a comedy, 
and “thought himself the greatest genius that ever was,” 
he began to frequent the coffee-houses, Will’s and Button’s, 
and to make friends with the great men of the day. But 
he was a dangerous friend. He loved people for a time 
and then quarreled with them, and straightway wrote bitter, 
hateful satires about them, and printed them for the bene- 
fit of the town. He admired Addison and then quarreled 
with him, and satirized him splendidly as “ Atticus ” in his 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. He fell in love with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, one of the beauties and toasts of the 
Kit-Cat Club, “the liveliest, severest, and wittiest woman 
of her time,” and, when she laughed at him, began to hate 
and lampoon and vilify her as only he could do. To secure 
his friends'.ip one must have been rich, or well born, or, 
for some cause or other, famous and brilliant. Then he 
must have been careful not to offend the touchy, irritable, 
hot-tempered little man ; not to excel him in literary work, 
for he was desperately jealous ; not to ridicule him, for he 
was immensely sensitive and self-conscious ; and, with all 
these traits, he was so easyto laugh at! As he grew older 
his feebleness and deformity increased, and the gentlemen 
of those days did not hesitate to make a butt of any bodily 
infirmity. Every one has heard the story, told in various 
ways, that once Pope was sitting, his chair raised to bring 
him up to the table (for he was less than four feet high), 
talking with some gentlemen, when one of them, a naval 
officer, suggested that a line of Greek which they were dis- 
cussing would be made plain by putting after it an interro- 
gation point. Pope said to him, very witheringly, “ Indeed, 
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and what is an interrogation point?” “Oh,” the gentleman 


‘replied, “I thought every one knew that. It is a J/ittle 


crooked thing that asks questions !” 

But, with all these infirmities of body and temper, Pope 
had true friends—Bolingbroke, Peterborough, Oxford, 
Swift, Gay, and Arbuthnot; the sisters Martha and 
Teresa Blount; the artist Richardson, and “the wonderful 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, who bragged more, spelt worse, and 
painted better than any artist of his day.” 

Pope’s life was spent in Windsor Forest, in London, and 
in his famous villa at Twickenham. Here his old mother, 
one person toward whom his love and tenderness never 
failed, lived with him until she was ninety-three, and here 
Pope himself died in 1744, at fifty-six, having won noble 
honors and a splendid fame. 

The “ Essay on Criticism” was written when Pope was 
only twenty-one, in the polished, smooth heroic couplets— 
rhyming lines of ten syllables, which he had learned from 
Dryden. It was a wonderfully brilliant thing for a young 
lad to do, though its precepts were not original, and Lady 
Mary said savagely of it, “I admired Mr. Pope’s ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ at first very much because I had not then 
read any of the ancient critics and did not know that it 
was all stolen.” The “Essay on Man,” written many 
years later in four letters to the witty, wicked Bolingbroke, 
was another collection of brilliant sayings which he made 
into familiar proverbs. The “ Rape of the Lock” was 
written to laugh back into good humor a young lady, Mrs. 
Arabella Fermor, whose family was indignant because a 
young gallant, Lord Petre, had cut off a lock of her hair 
in sport. 

The great, scathing literary satire, “The Iliad of the 
Dunces,” was written to punish all Pope’s small enemies 
of the pen at a blow. It closes with some fine lines on 
the “ Conquest of Dullness,” which Pope himself admired 
so much that his voice faltered when he repeated them. 
“ And well it might,” Johnson said when he heard the 
story; “they are noble lines.” By the translation of the 
Iliad Pope made a small fortune in money and a great 
one in reputation. This reputation has changed with the 
changing years, a hundred and fifty of which have gone 
since he died. But whatever may be thought of Pope’s 
work as compared with that of his great predecessors and 
of his great followers, the opinion has never changed that 
he was the chief poet of his own day—the splendid 
Augustan age of English letters. 


FAMOUS COUPLETS FROM THE “ ESSAY ON CRITICISM ” 
AND THE “ ESSAY ON MAN ” 


A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God. 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 


% 


The love of study, a passion which derives great vigor from 
enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a perpetual round 
of independent and rational pleasure. 
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The Sexton’s Helpers 


By Edward A. Rand 

“ DING !” 

“ What’s that ?” asked John Mildmay, who had come to 
live with his grandparents, his parents being dead. 

“ That’s your gran’ther up at the meetin’-house a-tollin’,” 
replied his grandmother. 

“ How much has he got to toll?” asked John. 

“ Oh, it’s for old Sallie White. She’s ninety years old, 
and it will take him half an hour. “He has a lot to do. 
He cuts the hay, cuts out wood, makes shoes—oh, does 
a lot!” 

“T wish I was a man, and I could cut wood for him.” 

“ Ding !” 

This last remark was made by the bell, that kept on toll- 
ing, very slowly, sadly, but sweetly all the while. 

“Grandmother, why can’t I help toll the bell? Won't 
that help grandfather ?” 

“Bless you!” the old lady exclaimed again; “John 
Augustus used to do it when at home. Last time he was 
seen he was a-tollin’ the bell for your gran’ther, and then 
he—he—he—” 

She was sobbing. 

“ Didn’t he come home ?” 

“ N—n—n—o!” moaned the old lady. 

“ Don’t cry!” said John, sympathetically, trying to wind 
his short arm round her stout waist. “I'll go and toll 
the bell, and grandfather may think it is John Augustus 
when he sees me.” 

“ Ding!” went the bell, as if to assent to this, and say, 
for its part, this would be very satisfactory. 

In a very few minutes there was a small bell-ringer at the 
end of the bell-rope, while Grandfather Mildmay went out 
to cut the grass on the green common before the white 
meeting-house. 

“ Ding !” 

The bell did not toll so loud as when the “saxton” 
pulled the rope, but its notes were distinct enough to reach 
the funeral procession in the “next road,’ which led to 
the cemetery, and the sweet bell-tones, drifting on the cur- 
rent of a land breeze, floated down to the seashore, 
which was only a walk of five minutes away. 

“ Hear that bell!” said one of three sailors who had 
come ashore from a coasting vessel anchored half a mile 
away. 

A bottle and glasses in the center of the group told the 
purpose of their furlough. “ Hear that bell!” said the 
man again, springing to his feet. 

‘Why, I’ve heard it this quarter of an hour,” said a ship- 
mate. ‘ Didn’t you hear it ?” 

“Yes, but she goes soft now. I used to do some tollin’ 
when I was a youngster. Some difference between my 
taps and the sexton’s heavy claps. Now, I beta boy is on 
the end of that rope. I’m goin’ to see! There’s a funeral, 
too, somewhere.” 

“Oh, setdown!” “ Here, drink up your'glass !” “ Hold 
on!” “Don’t bea fool!” “Only a mouse a-runnin’ up 
and down that rope!” were some of the exclamations of 
the two sailors still on the ground and_.affectionately near 
that big black bottle. 

“No, ’tis a boy on the end of that rope. I’m a-goin’ 
to see if ’tain’t,” replied their companion. 

Off he strode, up the hummock rimming the sea, and 
then through the lush green grass of a field between the 
beach and the meeting-house. 

“ There’s a winder up !” exclaimed this inspector of bell- 
ropes. ‘ Let’s look into the old house.” 

He started back from the window. There was a boy 
praying in the square pew directly under the window ! 

It was John Mildmay, who, wanting to help grandfather 
and grandmother all that he could, thought there would be 
time between two bell-strokes to put up a prayer for Uncle 
John Augustus. 

“ T’ll go into grandfather’s pew and kneel in his corner,” 


. thought the assistant sexton. 


Where he had seen his grandfather bow his shining 
bald head in prayer-time, Sunday, seemed a very sacred 
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spot to John, and he resolved to say his prayer there. “I 
can do it in a minute,” reasoned John. “Time enough 
between two bell-pulls.” 

He knelt there in the sacred corner of the old square 
pew, his young face lifted toward the dusty ceiling, his 
thoughts on a very indefinite wanderer, vague asa ship 
going into a great mist. 

“ Ding !” tolled the bell. 

“Guess if that chap goes to prayin’ ag’in I’ll go round 
and try that bell myself. Won’t it s’prise him !” said the 
man, grinning. 

He was so excited by the thought that he struck the 
bell vigorously, and then prepared to run the moment he 
heard John coming into the narrow meeting-house entry. 

John, though, did not come. He said to himself, “That 
is grandfather ; just like his tollin’. I'll let him toll, and 
I’ll pray some more.” 

But John was very tired. The long tolling had wearied 
him. The day had a drowsy atmosphere anyway, and in 
the meeting-house the air was very close and soporific. 
John did what has been done before—he fell asleep while 
on his knees. 

The sailor kept on tolling, prepared to run any moment. 
He seemed to understand the use of the little pin, for he 
moved it along the sexton’s board from hole to hole. 

And the sexton? 

He had left the common, not because his work was done, 
but he saw an indecorous thing going on. He was count- 
ing the bell-taps, so that he might have full proof that the 
age of Sallie Clark was correctly given by that resonant age- 
crier in the belfry. He was saying “eighty-three ” when 
he saw Sallie Clark’s old cow deliberately starting out of 
the field assigned to her and as deliberately starting into 
Sexton Mildmay’s corn-field. 

“T can see through my specs. That—that’s Sallie’s! 
and a-pilf’rin’ the day of the funeral—eighty-four—now I’ll 
stop that!” he exclaimed. “John will hold on at ninety ; 
I can trust him.” 

By the time he was puffing out “ eighty-six,” he was also 
climbing the fence bordering his corn-field. 

“Hurry! I must git back in time to stop that bell at 
ninety. It’s a-goin’ loud. Guess some boys are helpin’ 
John. But he will stop at ninety. I can trust him.” 

That cow was vixenish. She led her pursuer through all 
the prim, soldierly ranks of the corn to the other side of 
the field; and when he was saying, after various dodgings 
in and out, “eighty-eight,” if she did not turn round to 
retrace her steps, and crash all through that corn again !, 

And then, as he was about seizing her by the horns and 
saying “eighty-nine,” if he did not miss his footing and 
violently fall ! 

“The old—critter, g-go /”’ said Grandfather Mildmay. 
“She don’t know how to behave! Nine-ty! Whew! 
Going too fast! Ninety-one! Oh, my!” 

His next aim was to reach the meeting-house as soon as 
possible, for he noticed a great quickening of the bell-taps, 
and quickly would the age of the old lady be tolled much 
beyond ninety. 

In his hurry he fell again, at the same time moaning, 
“ Ninety-five !” 

“ Boys a-helpin’ toll !” was the thought at whose touch 
the tangles were cleared out of this skein of mystery. 
“Ninety-six!” He rushed through his field. “ Ninety- 
seven!” When he climbed the fence it was “ ninety- 
eight !” 

If he could only have transported his fat, heavy body at 
the wish to the meeting-house ! 


All the while the bell-toller was listening for the sound 
of John’s steps to indicate when to stop. He caught the 
noise of steps in another direction, for up to the door, cut- 
ting off the sailor’s escape, came a puffing body, gasping : 

“John, J-John ! women are p-pertickler ’bout t-their age, 
and you’ve m-made her a f-full hunderd !” 

When he saw the man at the bell-rope, he went up 
and threw his arms about the ringer, sobbing: “ J-Jer-Jer- 
John—er—Gustus !” 

When John Mildmay, rubbing his eyes, came out of the 
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square pew, he saw in the entry two men with arms about 
one another; and Uncle John Augustus ever after stuck 
by his old father and mother. 

As for the many Whites over at the cemetery on the 
“next road,” they were delighted when they found out 
that their relative was rated a hundred years old by that 
sonorous register up in the belfry. They never corrected 
the mistake. To this day there are many people who 
roundly affirm that Sallie White died a century old. 


% ‘ 
Published in the Woods 


I wisH you could see it, this quéer, valuable book of 
birch-bark leaves. No printer’ or bookbinder or artist 
was engaged for the making of this book. The author 
never sat waiting in suspense to know whether the pub- 
lisher would accept the manuscript or not. The author 
said, “I will make a book,” and she sat down and made 
it knowing it would be accepted and praised and prized. 

It was in the woods, far away from ink or printers or 
presses, that this idea came to Helen of making a book, 
but if you saw her, you would understand that she was not 
to be held back from her intention by the absence of the 
materials that most people thought necessary for the making 
of a book. A little girl whocould make a house of twigs, 
furniture of moss, complete sets of table furnishings of 
acorns, would not want ink, paper, publisher, pressman, or 
bookbinder to make a book. All that was necessary to 
Helen were the ideas; those she had, so she set to work, 
and in one afternoon the book was finished. 

First, clean, beautiful pieces of birch bark, split until 
almost as thin as paper, were cut in long, narrow strips, 
imitating in form a favorite book of Helen’s, but very 
much smaller; in fact, the leaves of Helen’s book were not 
as wide as the margins of the book she loved toread. The 
next step was to sew the leaves together, and this Helen 
did with long spears of grass. On the outside she printed 
“To Papa;’” that was the dedication—every book has a 
dedication ; and then with pencil she wrote on each leaf 
a foreign language, but one that is easily interpreted by 
those who love the writer. The characters were crosses 
and hooks alternating. On the first leaf was written the 
translation : ‘“‘ Crosses for kisses and hooks for hugs ;” and 
that was all that was in Helen’s book. You may not think 
it was much of a book, but everybody would not make 
that criticism. 

One very warm day the gray-coated letter-carrier toiled 
up the stairs in a tall building, with his leather bag hang- 
ing over his shoulder; it seemed more heavy than usual. 
He took out some letters and dropped them into a box at 
the door of an office. A boy took the letters out, sorted 
them over, and laid one on the desk of a gentleman who 
looked very tired and bored, as if he were not enjoying 
life. He opened the envelope quickly, and out dropped 
Helen’s book. The moment he saw the strange characters 
he knew what they meant; only strangers needed the 
translation. The little book was put in a pocket right over 
his heart, and, strange to say, he went right to work, forget- 
ting all about heat and humidity. 

The birch-bark book brought such a message of woods, 
of birds, of a happy little girl who loved them all, that the 
receiver of the book forgot that he was living among tall 
brick chimneys and smoke. ‘The chimneys became trees, 
the smoke clouds, and among them, flying like a bird, he 
thought he saw a happy little girl in a blue flannel dress, 
and a red felt hat on the back of her head. 

Do you think any printed book ever brought more pleas- 
ure or happiness ? 

It seems only fair that some book should give Helen’s 
papa this pleasure, for he is a poet, and has opened the 
eyes of many people to the beauty of the woods. 


% 


Employ your time in improving yourself by other men’s 
writings ; so you shall come easily by what others have labored 
hard for.— Socrates. 








Sunday Afternoon 
Christ and the Blind Man’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Ir is sometimes said that the miracles were performed 
in a superstitious age and before a credulous people ; that 
they were not sifted out, nor inquired into, and that for 
this reason the narrative which recounts them is not worthy 
of our credence. ‘There is a certain color of truth in this 
statement, but it is more plausible than sound, more 
apparent than real. In fact, for the most part, the sacred 
historians do not suggest a miracle to us; they simply 
report certain facts of which they are personally cognizant ; 
they rarely draw any conclusions from them; they leave 
the reader or hearer to form his own judgment as to the 
causes of the phenomena of which they are eye-witnesses. 
The miracle which forms the subject for to-day’s lesson is 
a typical one. John himself expresses no admiration and 
no wonder ; he simply states an event which occurred, and 
reports the trial to which that event led. 

The restoration to sight of this well-known beggar was 
so surprising a fact that some of his neighbors doubted his 
identity, and the dispute about the case grew so warm that 
he was brought to one of the Jewish tribunals, that the 
matter might be inquired into. He gave to the court an 
account of the event from which possibly John borrowed 
his ownaccount. Hecould not himself have been deceived 
by his own credulity, both from the nature of the case and 
also because he was no disciple of Jesus and did not even 
know who had healed him. ‘The tribunal, however, was 
suspicious of imposition, and called his parents as witnesses. 
Their testimony was explicit that the man who now saw 
was their own son and had been born blind; but they 
feared excommunication if they ventured to oppose them- 
selves to the ecclesiastical sentiment adverse to Jesus, and 
as to the facts of the healing referred the tribunal back to 
the blind man. He was summoned again before the tri- 
bunal and subjected to a severe cross-examination, which 
did nothing to shake his testimony. He persisted in his 
original narrative, asserted the piety and integrity of his 
unknown healer, and suffered the penalty of his fidelity to 
his conviction in excommunication. 

It is impossible to suppose that such an event as this 
could have occurred and had been thus investigated unless 
either the whole circumstances were those of imposture, to 
which both Jesus and the blind man must have been 
parties, or the healing was performed by divine power in 
attestation of Christ’s divine mission. It is equally impos- 
sible to suppose that John, who writes as an eye and ear 
witness, could have been mistaken as to the substantial 
facts of the healing and the subsequent investigation. If 
the events did not apparently take place as John has nar- 
rated them, John is a deceiver. It is evident, then, that 
in this case there is no room for the supposition that we 
have a natural event exaggerated by superstition and 
credulity into a supernatural one. 

The miracles of the New Testament were not received 
and attested bya superstitious and credulous people. They 
can hardly be said even to have been performed in a cred- 
ulous age. An age which Gibbon characterizes as an 
“irreligious age,” and in which the most fundamental 
tenets of natural religion were openly repudiated as unphil- 
osophical by the scholars; in which, to quote Gibbon’s 
famous sentence, “the various modes of worship which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world were all considered by the peo- 
ple as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, 
and by the magistrate as equally useful,” was not an 
age calculated to receive with enthusiasm a religion 
which repudiated all material basis for worship, was 
almost without any organization or any visible cultus, 
which offered for worship wholly unworldly qualities incar- 
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nated ina despised and apparently unsuccessful leader, 
and yet which was intolerant of all other worship and 
demanded their absolute surrender and extinction. Yet 
this religion made such progress over the prejudices of the 
people, the hostility of the magistrates, and the indifference 
of the philosophers, that in a little over one century after the 
death of Jesus Christ Justin Martyr wrote: “ There exists 
not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any other 
race of men, by whatever appellation or manners they may 
be distinguished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents or wander about in covered 
wagons, among which prayers are not offered up in the 
name of a crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all 
things.” 

Nor did Christianity win this victory without a battle. 
Persecution does indeed but strengthen the zeal of a fanat- 
ical as well as of an intelligent conscience. But Christian- 
ity had to meet antagonism far more difficult to overcome 
than that of a persecuting sword. It arrayed against itself 
by its doctrine of self-denial the whole force of fashion and 
luxury in a licentious and self-indulgent age; by its doc- 
trine of the spiritual life, the whole force of philosophy in 
an age whose intellectual life was almost wholly sensuous 
and materialistic; by its doctrine of intolerance of error, 
the whole force of that easy tolerance which belongs to an 
age characterized, not by large charity, but by great moral 
indifference ; and by its doctrine of the spiritual worship 
of one God and its consequent hostility to every form of 
idol-worship, the hostility of that popular prejudice which 
in all ignorant ages demands a sensuous symbol for its 
worship. Christ in the first century of the Christian era 
subjected the doctrine of the Christian Church to a test 
quite as severe as that to which it has been subjected by 
the theological controversies of later ages. ‘To these con- 
siderations add the fact that Christianity was based by its 
advocates upon the doctrine of the resurrection of its 
founder from the dead, the most stupendous of all miracles, 
and one which was received both by the Jewish and the 
pagan world, as it was received by the Athenians when 
Paul announced it on Mars Hill, with mocking. 

Christianity did not win its way to general acceptance 
because it addressed itself to a superstitious age, eager to 
receive with ready credulity a pleasing and flattering false- 
hood. Whatever else may be said of Christianity, it was 
neither pleasing nor flattering ; it worshiped a condemned 


. malefactor, and it denounced both Jewish and pagan char- 


acter as under condemnation of a just God for flagrant and 
gross sin; it was resisted at every step of the way by the 
prejudices of the ignorant and the acute skepticism of the 
wise ; while those who resisted these influences and gave 
in their adhesion to it were cast out of honorable society 
and were often given over to torture and the sword. 

The treatment to which the blind man in our narrative 
was subjected was a prophecy of the treatment to which 
all confessors of Christ were liable to be subjected, and 
the spirit in which the Pharisaic tribunals at Jerusalem 
investigated the claims of Christ is a fair illustration of the 
spirit in which these claims were investigated by both Jew 
and pagan during the first centuries of Christianity. Not 
least among the historical evidences of its truthfulness is 
the fact that it endured such investigation, and after a 
little over two centuries was practically pronounced true 
by an empire and a people who had entered upon the 
inquiry with such profound hostility against it. 

%® 

“ The difficulties, trials, and temptations of every kind in this 
mortal life really drive us up into the higher elements of our 
nature, practice us in them, make us more sanctified men, vet- 
erans as distinguished from militia untried in the field, old men 


of wisdom and experience as compared with young men just 
coming into the trial of life.” 


“ The day of suffering is a short day, but the day of remunera- 
tion is an everlasting one.” 
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The Christian’s Law 


By Jabez Lanier, D.D. 


If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, lam 
become sounding brass, or a clanging symbol.—1 Cor. xiii., 1. 


THESE words were addressed to the Corinthians, living 
in the city of Corinth, situated on a narrow peninsula 
that connected northern Greece with southern Greece. 
Two quite long and narrow bays or gulfs very nearly cut 
Greece into two parts. The southern part was known, in 
ancient times, as the Peloponnesus, the principal State of 
which was Sparta; while to the north was the rest of Greece, 
the principal State of which was Athens. Thus Corinth 
was, as we should say, the key of Greece, admirably situ- 
ated for commerce both by sea and by land.» 

Hence, here upon this isthmus, flourished the rich, 
cultivated, populous city of Corinth. Her white-winged 
ships sailed the blue waters of the sunny, beautiful Medi- 
terranean Sea, and emptied their bountiful wealth into her 
ample lap. She prospered, grew in riches, till she became 
one of the rival States of Greece, having her colonies, 
dependencies, intrigues, statecrafts, and wars. Also here 
was celebrated every four years the Isthmian Games, 
vying in magnificence and splendor with the Olympic, 
Pythian, and Nemean. 

St. Paul never left love out. 
of his theme. 


It was ever the burden 
He was at times as eloquent as an 
angel. But what made him so? Was it high-sounding 
words? No! it was a vehement, fiery, burning love, that 
set on flame his heart, and so filled and completely 
mastered his life that he counted it nothing to en- 
dure stripes, hunger, thirst, prisons, shipwrecks, and 
death! Such a love he wished to enthuse in the hearts of 
the artificial Corinthians, and teach them the dignity, the 
manliness, the true glory of being Christians. He con- 
tinues after the verse of my text: “If I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
if I have faith so as to remove all mountains, but have not 
Jove, 1 am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, 
and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself ; 
is not puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not its own, is not provoked, taketh no account of 
evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Love never faileth; but 
whether there shall be prophecies, they shall be done away ; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease. But now 
abideth faith, hope, and love, these three ; or the great- 
est of these is ove /” 

These words of the Apostle, written now these many 
centuries, are just as applicable to-day as they were then. 
The jarring factions of Christendom are just as discordant 
now as they were then. I sometimes ask, in despair, will 
they ever cease? Would that we could cast all non-essen- 
tials aside, and know only the spirit that Christ taught the 
world. There is no sounding brass and clanging cymbal 
in that, but the still, small, divine voice of love. 

When I go into a large manufacturing establishment, I 
see innumerable wheels turning, belts flying, and many 
different kinds of machines at work. But when I begin to 
examine whence all this power originates that turns all 
this varied machinery, I trace it to ove engine, which, by 
means of one wheel, starts and keeps in motion the many 
wheels and machines of the shop. When I contemplate 
the universe, with its many planets and moons wheeling 
silently, noiselessly through space, with unerring accuracy, 
I find that the power that does all this is centered in one 
body, the sun. It is the one and sole source of all the 
power that sweeps all the worlds through the heavens. 

Since we find unity in the material universe, one source 
whence all power is derived, which governs and controls 
all things, can we find no parallel in the moral universe ? 
Can we find no one law to which all other laws should 
bend? from which all other laws should spring, should 
owe their origin? Inthe spiritual world, must we be left 
to confusion and disorder? No! we are not so left. 
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There is one principle by which all other principles should 
be guided, by which all other principles should be 
dictated. And every one of us_ knows that principle. 
There is confusion worse confounded in the world, and 
the clanging cymbal of discord louder and yet louder 
raises the deafening din. ‘The trouble with us is, not that 
we do not know how to silence these discords, and let the 
kingdom of peace rule with her benign scepter, but we 
will not/ ‘The trouble is not with the head, but the heart. 
That one principle which should govern the world is /oze ; 
that kind of love St. Paul describes in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Corinthians, That spirit which does rude the world 
with a rod of iron, and with all the furies’ persistency, is 
downright, bare-faced, brazen-faced, heartless selfishness ! 

At the time that Christ came into the world, the Roman, 
taught by his government both in theory and practice, 
regarded the world as his prey, and he did not consider it 
worth while to conceal his claw. People saw that it was a 
claw, and knew that it was a claw, for they had felt it tear 
the flesh, and nerves, which were nerves then as now, had 
felt the torture and expired. Christianity has taught the 
world that it is at least decent to conceal the claw and 
incase it in soft fur. Christianity has not yet succeeded 
in extracting the claw, which is its last and glorious con- 
summation ; in the language of the scientist of to-day, its 
last evolution. 

Christianity has forced the world to accept, in theory, 
that love is the principle that should guide the world. 
It is beautiful, most passing beautiful, but it is to be 
held only as a theory. It will not bear the strain of 
every-day life, will not stand the shocks of business, will 
not gain food for our mouths, nor clothes to keep off the 
cold of winter and heat of summer. It is a beautiful theory, 
well to be kept before the people as an ideal, but suicidal 
as a practice. We should remember that if we keep con- 
tinually holding this up as an ideal, the people will 
in course of time try to realize this ideal, and that 
frequently the ideal of one century becomes the reality of 
the next. Then shall we blame them if they try to realize 
this ideal, and loudly protest we never meant that they 
should take our preaching in earnest ? 

Can this ideal be put into practice? 
this ideal into practice? These questions we must 
answer definitely. Shall we go on forever with sounding 
brass and clanging cymbal, trying to convert the world 
with much inflated sound, and forever leave out real, every- 
day, practical, downright love? Shall we go on from day 
to day preaching an ideal that is to be held in theory 
only, beautiful to be listened to on Sunday in the 
church? Shall we preach to the people ¢heory or practice ? 

By all means let us have practical things, and not be 
pleased and cozened by listening to people who preach 
things which we know they hold as theories, preach as 
theories; which we are simply to listen to as_ theories, 
believe as theories, and practice as theories once in 
a while for our amusement. 

Now, the most practical thing in this world is love. It 
is no theory. It is the motive that prompted God to create 
the world and us. He created us in love, and not in 
wrath, ‘That is just what he wants us to preach to man- 
kind about him; and that is just what he wants us to 
preach to men is their duty to each other. It is the thing 
above all things that people are to see to that they must 
do. They acknowledge it as a theory; we are to dwell 
upon it as a practical thing, the most practical of all things. 

Should the universal principle of love ever prevail, then 
no man would be any richer than another, every person 
would have an equal share of the burdens and pleasures 
of life. No person could exist from infaney to old age 
without turning his head or hand to something useful to 
himself or brothers. He could not live upon the labors of 
others without giving some labor in return. We should 
have very few prisons, or none, for that which prompts men 
to crime now would be removed, and a man who volun- 
tarily injured his neighbor would be taken care of in 
an insane asylum. Incourse of time insane asylums would 
cease because men would cease sinning, and insanity 
would disappear. What would become of the ragged, 
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starved, ignorant children of the street? Perhaps they 
would have to be clothed, fed, and educated. What would 
become of ignorance and superstition? They would be no 
more. Such, you see, would be the evils that would 
befall us if the principle of love were reduced to practice, 
and taken from the realm of theory. 

If the theory of love were ever put into practice, there 
would be no more poverty, ignorance, superstition, insanity, 
crime, and wars. These are the only objections that I 
can see to putting the theory of love into practice. They 
have been of such inestimable value to the world that it 
has not yet seen fit to do away with them! For how much 
longer it will tenderly nurse these darlings I do not know. 
I believe they will be done away with, nor do I believe 
it will take a hundred thousand years. My reason is very 
simple. Christ came into the world, preached a gospel of 
love, and died upon the cross for so preaching. I do not 
believe that he died in vain, and I believe that this gospel 
will conquer. I believe that every knee will bow and every 
tongue confess his name, Moreover, the millennium is 
prophesied in the Bible, and I believe it will come to pass. 
Now let each one of us ask ourselves two questions. Do 
we believe these things? Are we willing to devote our 
lives to accomplish these things? Weall answer, Yes; most 
assuredly, yes! simply because we cannot be Christians 
without answering yes. Now, the third question to be 
asked is, How to accomplish these things, how to inaugu- 
rate the era of practical brotherhood of mankind? Are we 
simply to go on praying forever that the will of God be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, and do nothing more than 
pray? Is God coming down from heaven to work a 
miracle to do this? God is not going to do anything for 
us that we can do for ourselves. Rest assured of that. 

It seems to me that a great deal of sounding brass and 
clanging cymbal has been used in vain. Christ told us 
how. “Love your fellow-man as yourself.” We don’t do 
this. Why? Simply because we can’t, in the present state 
of society. Then why not change the state of society? 
If Christianity was not instituted for that, it was not insti- 
tuted for anything. 

I go into the store of a Christian merchant to buy some 
goods. Itis his interest to get as much for his goods 
as possible, and it is my interest to pay as little as possible 
for them. Now that isa poor way to cultivate brotherly love. 
Two Christians are members of the same church. They 
both begin to manufacture, we will say, clocks. They at 
once begin a cut-throat business. The people want only 
so many clocks. The fewer the clocks made, the greater 
the price. Now, it is the interest of one of those manu- 
facturers to break the other down, drive him out of busi- 
ness. Now that is a very poor way to cultivate brotherly love. 

Let us take a broader field, the whole United States. 
A large part of our population is engaged in manufacturing ; 
a still larger part in agriculture. Their interests are not 
the same, nor can they be, while our present social system 
lasts. The agriculturist wants free trade, because he can 
get better goods for less money in the European markets 
than he can get at home. The manufacturer wants a high 
tariff, because that will enable him to sell his goods at a 
greater profit. Now this is not just the best way to culti- 
vate brotherly love. As long as the present social system 
lasts, to talk of the brotherhood of man, and hold it up to 
the people as anything else than a beautiful theory, to be 
eulogized once or twice on Sunday, is but sounding brass or 
clanging cymbal. Why? because it is impossible to love 
a man who is taking the bread out of our mouths. 

The love that St. Paul mentions in the text is a danger- 
ous thing to some people, because it makes socialists of 
people. It would make them share all things equally. It 
would organize people into communities, and make the 
only money labor—paper with so many hours’ labor 
stamped on it, the labor done by the individual himself 
holding the paper. If such were the case, no man would 
be killed for money, simply because he could not use it. 
Neither would we have any more cashiers running off to 
Canada, because he could buy nothing except with his 
own labor. He could not use other men’s labor. Neither 
would we have any more bar-rooms, because no more 
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money could be made by selling whisky than so many 
hours’ work of any other kind. And no man would sell 
whisky unless he could make money fast by the operatiqn. 

We have been telling the people, Be pure, be honest, be 
industrious; but we have not bothered ourselves very 
much to enable them to be purer, more honest or indus- 
trious. In the present state of affairs it is not at all cer- 
tain that a man will reap the reward of his industry. If 
he is perfectly honest, he will starve ; if he is perfectly pure, 
he will be a hermit. As long as men can become rich by 
lying, cheating, and stealing, just so long will men lie, 
cheat, and steal. If we wish to stop these vices, we must 
make it of no advantage to men to lie, cheat, and steal. 
Then these vices will cease. The interests of all men 
must become one; and they are one if we see them in 
their true light, in the light that the Gospel gives. 

If you say these things can never take place, if you say that 
to cherish such visionary ideas is vain and worse than use- 
less, if you say that I have been advocating simply a beauti- 
ful theory that no sensible man will for a moment cherish 
or advocate, I ask you to recall these thoughts, and hon- 
estly think for one moment, and think as you never thought 
before in your life. Remember, I am not the originator of 
the theory you ridicule. Remember that Christ taught 
it to the world, and the Apostles spent their lives in 
propagating it. Ridicule them, and not me; ridicule God 
who made you, and not me. You do me too much honor 
to call me a wild enthusiast and dreamer. 

Think you God made the world to be ‘‘ cornered” by afew 
fortunate men, and all the rest to serve these few favored 
individuals? I beg leave to differ with you. I believe 
this world to be the common property of one great family, 
each individual of whom has a right to share all its good 
things. The teachings of Christianity, carried to a logical 
conclusion, inevitably lead to this. If they do not, the 
propagation of the principle, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, even so do to them,” is the most 
dangerous and mischievous ever penned or taught man- 
kind. If Christianity does not lead to this, then St. Paul, 
when he wrote the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, was 
the most illogical and crazy mortal that ever lived ; for this 
period will dawn upon the world when the teachings of 
this chapter are put into practice, and taken from the 
realm of theory, and not simply admired at a distance. 

Who are to put this theory into practice, if not the 
Church? And who are to insist that the Church put it 
into practice, if her ministers do not, who are her ordained 
teachers? Who is so blind to the times that he does not 
see that just in this line the Church must work to be suc- 
cessful? Who is so blind as not to see and hear what the 
groaning world is demanding loudly and more loudly every 
day? . 

It says, Your theory is beautiful, very beautiful, but put 
it into practice yourself first, then we will try it too, then 
we will believe it. If we do not do this, our preaching, 
though that of men and angels, will be but sounding brass 


and clanging cymbal. 


“ May we attempt to make suffering light for other persons, 
and increase their joy. So may we live in sympathy with them. 
And at last may we be brought where Thou art, to see thee no 
more through a glass, darkly, but to see thee as thou art, to be 
like thee, and to be with thee forever.” 


“ Nowadays, when any one visits a town for the first time and the 
inhabitants desire to impress him with the greatness of their 
place, they say, ‘ Look‘ at our tram-cars! Have you seen our 
town hall?’ If the former are many and quick, and the latter 
huge and costly, they think it is well with them. No doubt fine 
public buildings have an educating effect, but to have the pri- 
vate dwellings of the poor respectable is even more educating. 
Nor are facilities for locomotion an unmixed good. It is health- 
ier for most people to walk than to drive, though the latter, 
being quicker, is liked by our restless generation. Indeed, there 
are some who seem to think that locomotion and happiness are 
identical.” 


“ May they be content to stand where the dear Lord has put 
them, and fulfill the office that he needs some one to fulfill.” 
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Religious News 


International Young Men’s Conference 
From a Special Correspondent 


Holland gave the invitation, since the meeting in Stockholm 
in 1888; the Geneva central executive accepted the invitation; 
and the result was the delightful Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association representatives from all parts of the 
world in this interesting city on the Zuider Zee. The Confer- 
ence just concluded is the twelfth that has been held since the 
Young Men’s Christian Association came into existence in 1844. 
An international convention in connection with Association work 
was held once before in Amsterdam. Although a third of the 
four thousand four hundred Associations that now exist in 
different parts of the world are found in the United States and 
Canada, it has not been thought advisable to hold an interna- 
tional conference there up to the present. Nor will America 
have such until after the jubilee celebrations in 1894. This is 
not because American soil is less suitable than European, nor 
because a welcome would not be given to delegates if 
a center to the west of the Atlantic were chosen, but rather, and 
indeed solely, in order that weaker societies in Continental 
countries might not miss the advantages of a triennial confer- 
ence nearer their own doors. 

Amsterdam was an admirable center for a conference. They 
came to it from north, east, south, and west. Between five 
and six hundred delegates, representing nearly four thousand 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in all lands, took part in 
the Conference. Many a one goes from here with his eyes 
opened to geography and history as well as to the special things 
for which the Conference was called. The land of dikes is a 
wonderful land. Butler says that it is 


A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d; 
In which they do not live, but go aboard. 


Another has said that in Holland “the laws of Nature are 
reversed. There is an injunction against building on the sand, 
but in Holland every house has to be built on the sand, and a 
whole coast line is held together by straws. The sea is every- 
where higher than the land, and the keels of the passing ships 
are higher than the chimneys of the houses. There is little or 
no wood in the country, but whole forests have been buried in 
the shape of piles. Except, perhaps, in the island of Urk, there 
is not a stone to be found; but artificial mountains of granite, 
brought from Norway and Sweden, have been erected to serve 
as barriers against the sea. By means of windmills, always 
present in a Dutch landscape, the air is made to pay toll. The 
trees grow and the rivers run just as they are wanted to grow or 
run. Air, earth, and water are under control, and the result is— 
Holland.” 

The Conference opened on the toth of August, and the pro- 
ceedings were carried on until the week beginning with the 16th. 
Professor Muller, a Dutch pastor and professor; the Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, the Anglican clergyman of an English-speaking con- 
gregation in Amsterdam; the Rev. Mr. Bahr, the German 
Reformed pastor in this city, and the Rev. Mr. Richard, minister 
of a French congregation in Amsterdam, took part at a largely 
attended public meeting, which was held in one of the largest 
churches here, and which was arranged for as an introductory 
welcome to precede the formal opening. A Dutch choir rendered 
notable service at this meeting. That which was understood and 
that which was not understood in the public addresses combined 
to give a right royal welcome to those who were to be guests in 
the city for a number of days. 

At the formal opening on the following day, Mr. A. J. Hoogen- 
birk, a warm-hearted Association friend, and a thoroughly com- 
petent president, was called tothe chair, after which, by exercises 
of praise and prayer and reading from God’s Word, the proceed- 
ings of the Conference were entered upon. After the first day 
three meetings were held daily. Each was begun with devo- 
tional exercises. If business required attention, a few minutes 
were devoted to the transaction of it, but the main portion of 
each sitting, by the plan regulating the Conference, was given 
to matters of greater moment than those of business routine. 

The first topic considered was “ Spiritual Life in our Associa- 
tions; the dangers that threaten it in our actual development; 
the best means for maintaining and increasing it, and for con- 
stantly recruiting active and truly converted members.” This 
was followed on the succeeding day by an examination of “ The 
Young Men’s Christian Association in its Attitude to Socialism.” 
At another session the topic was “The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in Roman Catholic Countries, and How to Counter- 
act the Difficulties which Prevent their Development.” A fourth 
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topic brought under consideration was “ The Association Secre- 
taries; their work, their position, the best means of forming able, 
consecrated men to fill this important position ;” and the fifth and 
last subject which engaged the attention of the Conference was 
worded in the programme, “ The Bible in our Associations ; Dif- 
ferent Methods of Bible Study.” 

There were difficulties in the way of conducting a conference 
constituted, as this one was, of representatives from nationalities 
using different languages and marked by claims and needs that 
were peculiar to each. But from the fact that each delegate 
confessed allegiance to one Christ, and from the other fact that 
all who came to the Conference had an uppermost purpose, and 
that a spiritual one, there was remarkable uniformity and har- 
mony in the proceedings. The same hymns were used by all, 
and although in the singing of them the German used his 
phraseology, the Frenchman his, and the English-speaking dele- 
gate his, yet the hymn was the same, the music the same, and 
the praise the same. Prayers in many tongues went up to the 
Lord’s ear for blessings that each one required. The delegates 
dined together each day in a spacious room adjoining the con- 
ference hall, and they went on their excursions together during 
the holiday seasons of the conference time. 

The advantages of the Conference outside of the conference 
hall were scarcely second in practical importance to those which 
were enjoyed inside. The occasions on which the delegates of 
three years ago enjoyed the hospitalities of one of the Swedish 
princes, or the meals at which they sat down together, or the 
excursions that they enjoyed on the Baltic, I venture to state 
were times that afforded some of the lasting benefits that came 
from the memorable Conference at Stockholm. And I am 
satisfied that acquaintances were formed and friendships 
strengthened and interests enhanced when lovers of God from all 
parts of the earth were around these rattling tables of the “ Mai 
Son Stroucken,” or inspecting the orphanages at Neerbosch, or 
surrounding the Belvedere at Nymengen, or occupying the pews 
of a cathedral before the train was taken for the return journey 
on the holiday Friday evening of conference week. 

It might be invidious to select names of those who took part 
at the Conference. Each country had recognized leaders who 
have taken a special interest in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion work during the past forty years. The most conspicuous 
figure in the Conference, not so much for his words as for his 
worth, was George Williams, one of the most unassuming of 
men and yet one of the strongest for God. I have known him 
for some time, and it is to his name and worth that a great deal 
of the prosperity of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
under God, is due. He is termed the founder of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, but he dislikes the use of the name lest 
he should have the glory which belongs to the Lord. 

If George Williams shall be spared to see the year 1894, it is 
probable that at the thirteenth conference, which will be called 
together in London, some fitting tribute will be given him on the 
year that marks the jubilee of the Association. Ifsuch a tribute 
shall be prepared, no more hearty contributors to it will be found 
than those who are giving time and talent to the cause of Christ 
through the agency of the Young Men’s Christian Association 


in America. 


AMSTERDAM, August 17. 
The Mountain Whites 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Many who read with interest an article describing the condi- 
tion of the poor whites in the mountains of North Carolina and 
the appeal for their elevation, published in The Christian Union 
of July 25, may not be aware that most successful work for 
this class is being prosecuted at Asheville, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church; also at the Whitehall Seminary, four 
miles from Concord. Children are gathered into this school 
from four surrounding counties. 

Smaller schools, numbering in all sixteen, are also in success- 
ful operation at other points. Some bright girls have even 
walked a distance of thirty miles over the mountains, seeking 
admission to this haven of havens, as contrasted with the 
wretched cabins described by your correspondent and their con- 
comitants of ignorance and vice. Some applicants seem desti- 
tute of a ray of intelligence, but after a few weeks a wonderful 
transformation is apparent; indeed, so susceptible are they to 
Christian uplifting influences that improvement in most cases is 
rapid and satisfactory. 

At Locust Level, in Stanley County, a school has been 
opened for boys, but thus far this woman’s work has been largely 
for girls. “They come from all classes and from different 
parts of the country, and range from five to twenty years of age. 
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One mother walked twenty-eight miles with her daughter, 
with only a trembling hope that she would be admitted,” for 
applications are refused daily, for want of sufficient accommoda- 
tions. “Another girl had tramped through four States with her 
worthless father, but is now quite tamed down into a good 
worker in the home industries and at her books. Her face was 
dull,” we are told, “her mouth hung open” when she entered 
the school, “her shoulders were bent.” Soon, however, her 
appearance changed visibly—“ her face became more intelligent, 
she did her work cheerfully, and declared that she was very 
happy.” 

As the result of faithful Christian instruction, many have 
yielded their hearts to Christ, and blessed revival seasons have 
visited the schools; indeed, few remain unconverted who have 
been for a year under these influences. 

It has been affirmed that “the hope of the South, at least, 
and to a certain extent of the country at large, lies in the eleva- 
tion of these poor whites.” These people number from three to 
five millions, according to different estimates, and it is stated that 
seventy per cent. of them can neither read nor write. In the 
schools referred to the Bible is the central text-book, and a vis- 
itor at Asheville said that she would defy any Bible student 
outside of a theological seminary to answer such questions as are 
answered by these pupils. These boarding-schools are indus- 
trial in their character, all the household work being performed 
by the girls, who are taught to cook, to wash, to sew; and a 
capital dinner prepared in her own home by one of the grad- 
uates won for a new school a friend and a donation of ten dol- 
lars, although this man had formerly been opposed to the work. 
These schools are veritable centers of light and healing, and 
from them the pupils carry the Gospel to their cabin homes. A 
teacher writing from Whitehall Seminary tells of one who had 
there learned the way of life, and, returning to her home, led 
her father and a young friend to the Saviour. The father and 
mother of this friend were also won by the story of redeeming 
love, and brought their children for baptism, having themselves 
openly confessed Christ. Graduates from these schools are now 
maintaining themselves as household servants, as seamstresses 
or teachers ; one is teaching that she may aid a sister in obtain- 
ing an education ; another is organist in a Southern church. 

A strong missionary spirit actuates the pupils, who, through 
much self-denial, bring offerings for the extension of mission- 
ary work. It has been said that they have the fiber of which 
missionaries are made, and from them the foreign field may yet 
be reinforced. The people of the mountains begin to under- 
stand that education will aid their material interests. A man 
not far from thirty years of age came to one of the schools say- 
ing that he wanted “ to I’arn to figger, so that they couldn’t beat 
him outen all he made.” He declared that his first day’s lesson 
in arithmetic was worth ten dollars to him. In one of the day- 
schools further South the mother of a little six-year-old girl asked 
to be received as a pupil. Before her marriage she had no 
opportunity for education ; so she takes her place beside her little 
daughter as a scholar, for her husband is willing that she should 
come, and she wants to get “all the /aernine she can.” 

The experienced superintendent of the Asheville school, who 
has long been familiar with the wants of the destitute classes, 
says that the repeated applications that must be refused drive 
him almost to distraction. He says: “Every day we are 
obliged to turn from our doors a poor child who has no other 
hope of learning to read, or of finding the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. When we send them away disappointed and soul- 
hungry as they came, I seem to see vividly on the shores of 
Galilee our Lord among the multitudes, and to hear him say, in 
tones of pleading mingled with reproof, ‘Give ye them to eat.’ 
This command we cannot obey save as scholarships are sup- 
plied.” A scholarship at the Asheville school costs $75; at 
Concord (Whitehall), $50. Day scholarships cost from $10 to 
$20. H. E. B. 
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Notes 


—The oldest church in New Hampshire is one in Sandown 
Center, which was built in 1773-4. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. B. N. Hurlbutt, of Groton, the 
American Missionary Association receives $26,983, and $5,000 
from the estate of the late C. B. Erwin, of New Britain, who 
bequeathed an equal amount to the American Home Missionary 
Society. 

—Mrs. Beecher, the widow of Henry Ward Beecher, cele- 
brated the seventy-ninth anniversary of her birth on Wednesday 
of last week at her home in Brooklyn. She was born in 1812, 
a year before Mr. Beecher. Her birthplace was Sutton, Mass., 
and his Litchfield, Conn. They were married on August 3, 
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1837. Ten children were born to them, of whom four are 
living—Henry B., William C., and Herbert Beecher, and Mrs. 
Samuel Scoville. Mrs. Beecher has fourteen grandchildren and 


four great-grandchildren. 


An Anecdote of Finney 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your notice of Dr. Wright’s new work on Professor Finney 
wisely says: “We do not advise any man in this close of 
the nineteenth century to attempt to reproduce Dr. Finney’s 
theology.” This recalls vividly a sermon of his heard in my 
boyhood. A brief account of it may interest and instruct this 
generation, and show the value of your advice. 

The majority of sermons I heard between sixty and seventy 
years ago had more or less of the pungent odor of burning sul- 
phur, even when the topic was “ God is love.” The conscientious 
preacher must ever warn sinners. 

In the winter of 1828-9 I resided in Vandewater Street, New 
York. Dr. Vermilye’s vacated church was utilized by Dr. 
Finney for a series of revival sermons. Boyish curiosity led me 
there one evening. Of course the sermon was for sinners, 
upholding God’s justice in their eternal punishment. He said, 
in substance, he believed firmly that the sinner who died impeni- 
tent went immediately to hell, and was there justly punished. 
He ought to receive this punishment with submission, but, being 
beyond all grace, mercy, hope, wou/d receive it with rebellion 
and blasphemy. This increased his guilt and demanded greater 
severity, and this greater severity only intensified his rebellion ; 
and so on forever! In closing the discourse, he, with his utmost 
vehemence, uttered the following well-remembered words: « I 
believe the time will come, in the history of every lost sinner, 
when God will be compelled to exert the utmost of His infinite 
power to hold the wretch in existence while He inflicts upon him 
the utmost of His infinite vengeance !” 

I well remember the hot wave of anger that thereupon went 
to my heart. He had asked me to love an Infinite Demon, when 
my parents had ever asked me to love a God of justice and love. 
If the utmost of God’s infinite power must be expended on the 
lost, the saints must be wholly neglected. So it seemed to me, 
and I instantly resolved: “Finney! I will never hear you 
again!” The resolve was kept. 

A lady was present and heard that sermon. In the dead of 
that night she was arrested by a “ watchman ” (now “ policeman ”’), 
as she paced up and down before Finney’s lodgings, wringing 
her hands and constantly wailing: “Say, Finney! shall I be 
damned?” She had gone insane! My father was for thirty 
years pastor of The Mariners’ Church,in New York. In one of 
his journals he records attending the funeral of a Mr. Moore, in 
Cherry Street, who died of insanity caused by Finney’s preaching. 
Can we wonder that many honest, just men tore themselves 
away from such doctrine with a violence that threw them across 
the middle line of Bible truth into the other extreme error of 
Universalism? Their protest and other causes have been so 
effectual that for many years I have not heard a sermon of the 
old, pungent style. D. H. CHASE. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 
Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—W. B. D. Gray, recently of Lake Henry, S. D., has become State Supevin- 
tendent for the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, and his 
address is hereafter Yankton, S. D. 

—Francis G. Pratt died last week in Middleboro’, Mass., at the age of fifty- 
one. 

-Clarence Pike, of Salisbury Point, Mass., has resigned on account of ill 
health. 

—G. H. Credeford was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Wilton, 
Me., on August 18. 

—fLuman Royce was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Wataga, 
Ili., on August 12. 

—E. L. Clark, of Charlemont, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. W. Breckenridge, of Litchtield, O., accepts acall to Palmyra, Wis. 

—Thomas McClelland, of Tabor College, accepts the presidency of Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

—F. H. Palmer declines a call to Middletown, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. E. Edwards, of Port Alleghany, Pa., has resigned. 

—D. K. Campbell has been installed as pastor of the church in Pontiac, Mich. 

—J. I. Chalmers accepts a call from the Fourth Church (U. P.), Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

—A. H. Harshaw, of New York City, accepts a call from Junction City, Kan. 

EPISCOPAL 

—W. H. Gallagher has become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Saginaw, Mich. 

—A. T. Ashton has become rector of St. James’s Church, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

—W. W. Love, of Laramie, Wyo., has been elected rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sacramento, Cal. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 

nion, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will be given as 
promptly as practicable.} 


A few questions relating to ethical and religious topics are 
held for answer in a future number. 


Very recently my attention has been directed to some seemingly mysterious 
manifestations, such as table-tapping, rappings, etc. While in company with a 
gentleman friend and his wife in Louisville, Ky., he suggested that we try it. 
My wife and self, with the two mentioned, were the only ones present. If I did 
not get direct communications from a departed sister (of whom no one present 
knew anything, for she died in 1877), I am greatly deceived. Certain signals 
of “yes” and “no,” etc., were used. Now, this leads me to ask you these 
three questions, and, I assure you, all I want is the truth from your experience 
(as I have been your scholar for ten years through the columns of The 
Christian Union): 1. Do you believe in Spiritualism? 2. Is it wise for young 
men who would know the ¢ruth to try to find out, if possible, the workings of 
so-called Spiritualism? 3. Would it not, on the other hand, be wise to investi- 
gate Spiritualism and take all the good and reject the evil, thus being benefited 
during earth-life as well as in future spirit-life? oo Me es 

We answer “no” to each one of your questions. Spiritualism 
has been several times investigated with a considerable degree 
of thoroughness, and every time with the same result—the 
demonstration that all the phenomena attributed to supposed 
spirits can be and often are tricks of legerdemain. If these 
phenomena are sometimes due to spirits, the investigator has no 
means of identifying the spirit, and is liable to be cheated by 
an evil spirit even when he is not cheated by an earthly medium. 
Nor has, thus far, Spiritualism produced any practical effects in 
promoting brotherly love, active philanthropy, practical righteous- 
ness, among men. Under these circumstances, in our judg- 
ment, the subject is not worth the time which would be expended 
in an investigation. 


® “Concerning Veal,” ‘Concerning Things Slowly Learnt,” and other essays 
beginning with ‘Concerning’ were published in the ‘“ Atlantic Monthly” 
about the year 1861. They were probably written by the “Country Parson.” 
Some of the works of the ‘Country Parson” (books of essays) were published 
by Ticknor & Fields in 1864. Can any one give me the name of the author of 
“The Total Depravity of Inanimate Objects”? Is not this the name of an 
essay written about the same time as those mentioned above, or is it an 
expression used in some essay? R.A. Dd; 


“The Total Depravity of Inanimate Objects” is credited in 
Mark Twain’s “Library of American Humor” to Katherine 
Kent Cnild Walker; published in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” Sep- 
tember, 1864. 


Lately I had occasion to call at a certain residence where, on the wall of a 
room, I saw an impressive motto-sentence. Fearing too great curiosity, I 
gleaned only the following meaning: “I expect to pass through this world but 
once ; let me, therefore, do what good I can now, for I shall not go this way 
again.” I would like the entire paragraph and name of author. From what 
poem or division of poem is: 

Oh, for a man to arise in me 

That the man that I am may cease to be! 
Also, 

My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure. QUEST. 

We believe your first question has been answered by some 

one long ago in this column, but do not find the answer. 
Can some reader give it? 


Has the book “God in His World” been reviewed in the columns of The 
Christian Union? If so, what date? Is the author known? H.E. R. 


The book was reviewed at some length in The Christian 
Union of June 12, 1890. Its authorship is attributed to Mr. 
Henry M. Alden, the editor of “ Harper’s Magazine.” | 


“H. S. F.,” who inquired for the poem entitled the “‘ Last Hour of St. John,” 
will find what he desires in the ‘‘ Morning Star” of August 6, published at 457 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. “ E. J.’s” first quotation from the “ blind 
preacher”’ is correct, and that the preacher quoted from Rousseau. E. W. L. 


“H.S. F.,” in the issue of August 15, inquires for a poem describing the 
close of the life of St. John. Robert Browning’s “ Death in the Desert”—a 
monologue of some length—is such a poem, and maybe the one desired. _T. 


A friend has thirty-seven shilling numbers of the “ History of the United 
States of America,” by Charles Mackay, published by the firm of James S. 
Virtue. Forty numbers complete the work. Numbers 38, 39, and 4o are 
missing. Number 38 should commence with page 665. If any subscriber has 
these numbers, and is willing to sell them, will he please address 

GEORGE O. SIMMONS, 
Rubber Clothing Co., 487 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Your correspondent will find the verse beginning “Deep in unfathomable 
mines” in the hymn, “God moves in a mysterious way.” In answer to “H. 
H.S.” we feel confident in saying that it was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
who said she had met but two different kinds of people, ‘‘ Men and women.” 

1 .C. 


Will Ellen R. Cheney, author of ‘ Pie and Principle” in our issue of August 8, 
please send her address? 


Does any one know where the quotation, 


Books and girls, born 
To make lie less difficult, 
may be found? C..S,a1. 
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A New Life of Jenny Lind’ 


Many readers of The Christian Union will remember 
with a glow of personal satisfaction the enthusiastic wel- 
come accorded to Jenny Lind when she visited this coun- 
try forty-odd years ago. No doubt they have often de- 
scribed to children the uncontrollable crowds which pressed 
in to hear her; no doubt they have recounted almost as a 
matter of family tradition how $625 was offered for the 
first ticket to her first American concert. To many read- 
ers, however, the name of Jenny Lind is little more than a 
name, fragrant,though it is with the vague suggestions of 
historic associations. To both classes of readers the pic- 
ture which her recent biography affords will be interesting. 
To be sure, there has been nothing hitherto hidden, as there 
is nothing disappointing to be disclosed. Sensitive and 
retiring as Jenny Lind was, she was open-hearted. To 
know her at all was to know her truly. People wished to 
think the best of her, and to think the best of her was to 
think the truest things of her. Her biography is the pub- 
lic thought of her in crystal. 

A more harmonious character it would be hard to imag- 
ine than hers, versatile as it was. Her varied traits were 
strangely blended, but they were never out of tune. Nor 
was there any discord between her and the world about 
her. There was no jealousy in her composition. She felt 
no rivalries while yet a young and comparatively untested 
singer on the eve of the most critical trial of her fame. 
She treated a would-be rival with a magnanimity fully 
worthy of her coming triumphs. 

I came to Berlin [she wrote modestly to a friend] under the 
impression that the principal réle in the new opera had been 
assigned to no other than myself, but I found that it was also 
given for study to Mlle. Tucsec, under the apprehension that 
my detention in Sweden might otherwise . . . delay the open- 
ing of the new Opera-House. On my arrival in Berlin, however, 
Meyerbeer . . . called upon Mlle. Tucsec and informed her that 
I [for whom he had composed the part]had now arrived .. . 
and that it was consequently my duty to sing it for the first time. 

Mlle. Tucsec, who is very nervous, was altogether beside her- 
self, and wrote a petition to the King begging his Majesty to 
permit her to appear at the opening of the new theater. 

When this came to my knowledge I was greatly surprised, 
for I had not heard a single word of it... . 1 ceded my 
place with pleasure—the more willingly because I considered 
that Mlle. Tucsec was right, since she had had the part for some 
time, and was, moreover, a great favorite with the public here, 
while I am quite unknown and a foreigner also. 

The place, however, was no easy one to cede; it was 
only through the active interposition of Jenny Lind that 
Mlle. Tucsec ever gained her point from the reluctant 
authorities. 

The least pretentious of singers, Jenny Lind never 
claimed attentions because of her genius, and never was 
abashed by them. She thought herself too proud; she 
was in truth too intensely natural to bear without chagrin 
the stupidity of those who blandly praised her as an excel- 
lent imitator. She emulated no one, unless it were the 
wild birds, with whose songs and ways. she was intimately 
acquainted. ‘Those who have compared me to the night- 
ingale,” she naively said, when thinking of its shyness, 
“were not far wrong, for I have a great deal of the night- 
ingale in me.” 

Yet in her triumphs she exulted at the time with an 
almost girlish appreciativeness. Of the storms of applause 
she evoked from an audience of Prussian soldiery, she 
wrote warmly: “I really felt quite sorry for their hands.” 
The boy choristers of Norwich she delighted by treating 
them to free seats at one of her concerts, and nodded 
brightly to them as she entered the stage. She was never 
happier than when singing for charity or friendship’s sake. 
When she was told of one poor invalid who had set his 
heart on hearing her and had failed through illness, she 





1 Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: Her Early Art-Life and 
Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Documents Collected by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. By Henry Scott Holland and W. S. Reckstro, 2 Vols. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
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went to his bedside and sang. Told of the good results 
which had followed from a concert she had given for 
the benefit of some charity, she exclaimed impetuously, 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes: “Is it not beautiful I 
can sing so ?” 

Her triumph-receptions, however, never gave her any 
self-satisfaction. They never entered into her estimate of her 
own attainments. Genuine enthusiasm she welcomed almost 
gayly. It told her how much happiness her voice was giv- 
ing others. Flattery she tossed off with merry persiflage. 
But she neither remembered the flattery nor was conscious 
of the admiration when she measured herself, as she always 
did, by the exacting standards of her art. When the stu- 
dents of Copenhagen, half wild with admiration, gave her 
a serenade, she appeared only for a moment and thanked 
them simply, then hurried to the darkest corner of her 
room, and, weeping out her emotion, was overheard to say : 
“Yes, yes, I will exert myself; I will strive; I shall be 
more efficient than I am now when I come to Copenhagen 
again.” After her first rendering of “ Vielka,” neither the 
tumultuous plaudits of her auditors nor even the jubilant 
congratulations of the composer himself could console her 
for what she thought was a failure, and she was found in 
her dressing-room sobbing like a child over her “ imperfect 
singing,” which had “ spoiled the opera.” 

Her ideals were so high that they filled her with a 
humility which at times became timidity; they were so 
unique that they inspired her with an independence and a 
sense of her exceptional powers which seemed at times 
audacious. Her timidity in business affairs was often 
exasperating; in love affairs it was hardly less so; in 
regard to her voice, it was always the prelude of a triumph. 
To challenge her ability or to appeal to her sense of 
honor was to dispel her anxieties. To point out clearly 
the duties her engagements laid upon her was to have them 
scrupulously performed. Her ideas of honesty were strict 
to childlikeness. “It appeared to her a sort of fraud,” 
say her biographers, “if, when she was pretending to be 
‘ Alice’ or ‘ Lucia,’ she was thinking of herself.” 

In the last act of “ La Sonnambula,” the character which 
Jenny Lind played crosses in her sleep a crazy wooden 
bridge, which by an ingenious stage device appears to give 
way beneath her feet. She starts, lets her lamp fall into 
the stream, and yet, without awaking, calmly proceeds down 
a rude flight of steps, then behind a projecting piece of 
rock, whence she emerges to sing one of the most attract- 
ive songs of the finale. It is a dangerous walk for a ner- 
vous singer, and is usually performed by a supernumerary 
who, behind cover of the rock, changes places with the 
prima donna just before the song. But, frightened though 
she always was, Jenny Lind never let any one else cross 
the bridge for her. “I should have been ashamed,” she 
said, “ to stand before the audience pretending that I had 
crossed the bridge, if I had not really done it.” 

She was never theatrical. Her acting was spontaneous, 
the inspiration of the moment. She had the instincts of a 
dramatist—she was dramatic often off the stage, dramatic 
always on the stage. The playing of a part was her one 
accomplishment which had undergone no training, though 
she had been trained with painstaking in elocution, dancing, 
and the piano, and even her vivacity was partially if not 
largely developed by education. She was an indefatigable 
worker at the routine of her vocation, and had “a singularly 
prompt and absolute power of concentration.” Nothing 
could discourage her, not even the judgment passed upon 
her by the greatest singing-master of Europe, who told her, 
with perfect seriousness, at the close of her first provincial 
triumph, that she had no voice left. When Mendelssohn 
heard that voice a few years later, he thought the mistress 
of it “as great an artist as ever lived,” “the greatest he 
had ever known.” 

This authoritative biography of Jenny Lind is a recountal 
of public triumphs which still arouse an exhilarating sense 
of sympathy in the reader of to-day. Those public tri- 
umphs were received with such unfeigned cordiality, with such 
frank responsiveness, with such a buoyant freedom from 
all vanity and self-esteem, that they are a perpetual testi- 
mony toa native delicacy and womanly power unsurpassed 
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in this century. The largesses which accompanied those 
triumphs were distributed with such a joyous, unconscious. 
generosity that they keep in remembrance to this day an 
example of that charity which envieth not, which vaunteth 
not itself, and which shall never fail. Her genius was.a 
genius of girlish faith, ebullient hope, and exultant love. 


% 


Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 
By Andrew Stevenson, Ph.D., Professor of History at Wesleyan 
University. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) Professor 
Stevenson’s little volume on the agrarian laws of Rome is as 
timely as any work upon ancient history could easily be. The 
development of the great landed estates in Italy which separated 
the Roman people into a rich oligarchy and a propertyless mob 
is, of necessity, the theme of a great deal of loose talking on the 
part of Farmers’ Alliance agitators. Professor Stevenson’s 
volume is compact enough, to enable even a hasty student to 
find out the real situation in Rome, and what were its points of 
similarity and contrast with the situation in America to-day. It 
may be said on behalf of the friends of the Farmers’ Alliance 
that the fortunes of the richest Romans at the end of the Repub- 
lic were not so great as the fortunes of the richest Americans 
to-day. It was true that the lands were less equally divided. 
The nabobs of the later republic “had properties which they 
were unable to journey round on horseback in a day. . . . The 
small estate gradually disappeared from the soil of Italy, and 
with it the sturdy population of laborers. . . . Under Nero only 
six men possessed the half of Africa.” Yet, measured in gold, 
the fortunes of the richest Romans were less than the yearly 
income of Mr. Rockefeller. Even that of Croesus was estimated 
at but $8,000,000. It was by the gift of public lands to the 
powerful and by the extension of slavery that the concentration 
of wealth in Italy took place, while the independent small farmer 
was reduced to penury. In this country it has been our policy 
to give the public lands to the independent small farmers, while 
the competition of slave labor we have altogether suppressed, 
and the competition of servile labor we are endeavoring to 
check. So far as the general tenor of its legislation goes, our 
Republic is, therefore, rather to be contrasted than compared 
with that of Rome, though in Rome the tax power was never 
used to burden the rank and file of its citizens while enriching 
its most powerful class. That which is identical in the develop- 
ment of the two countries is that the separation between rich 
and poor has taken place in each, and is the most serious danger 
to our republican institutions, just as it was the destruction of 
the republican institutions of Rome. 


The relationship between the problems of theology and those 
of sociology is gaining an ever widening and deepening recog- 
nition. It is not that new difficulties arise, but the intellectual 
atmosphere is surcharged, that is all. We are more alive than 
our grandfathers to certain difficulties and dangers of the social 
organization. Thirty years ago, F. D. Maurice, in lectures 
before the University of Cambridge, traced outlines in sociology 
which subsequent investigations into the primitive family, the 
patriarchal state, and other data of sociology have not materially 
changed. Two books, one from either side the ocean, are 
before us, and have suggested these reflections. Zhe Christian 
Home, by W. J. Knox-Little (E. & J. B. Young, New York) 
starts upon Maurice's foundations and builds more in detail. 
As the title indicates, Canon Knox-Little confines himself to 
the consideration of domestic life. He is a thousand times 
right when he maintains that the welfare of society rests upon 
that of the family. The Canon gives some very needful advice 
upon the duties of parents, upon education, courtship, celibacy, 
and such practical topics. While we cannot wholly go with 
our author in his extreme disallowance of divorce, we allow that 
in the main he is right; divorces are too easy, and society is 
being undermined thereby. Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, 
S.T.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, in his Divine Order of 
Human Society, starts, as Canon Knox-Little did, with the 
premises laid down by Maurice, but he takes a larger scope, 
not restricting his discussion to the family relationships, but 
comprehending the nation and the Church also in their relation 
to social problems. Professor Thompson seems to have read 
very widely on his subject, and is aware of many points which it 
includes. He touches upon them in a quick, light, and suggest- 
ive way. He is as firm a Christian in his theory of society as 
the English Canon, but perhaps a little less rigid in his views 
on marriage and divorce. Something must be allowed to 
environment. Both books are useful for the study of “ applied 
Christianity,” both are high-principled and earnest, both intelli- 
gent and thoughtful. Professor Thompson delivered his lectures 
on the L. P. Stone foundation at Princeton, and they are pub- 
lished by John D. Wattles, of Philadelphia. 
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The Corporation Problem. By William W. Cook. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) This volume contains a great mass of 
interesting material on an interesting subject, but is rather the 
scrap-book of an editor than the treatise of an economist. The 
author is himself so modest in his claims that we hesitate to pass 
this criticism. The materials, as he says, came into his hands 
while preparing his work on the “ Corporation Law.% It is to 
be regretted that he did not make a more exhaustive study of 
economic questions before publishing. There are inaccuracies 
in his work, as where he speaks of the Supreme Court as_hav- 
ing rendered a decision which was rendered by only one of its 
members, and by him when simply a Circuit Judge. There are 
even contradictions, as where, in one place, he speaks of Senator 
Carlisle as “ showing ” that the railroads of America would cost 
the Government about fourteen billions of dollars, while on page 
25 he had quoted from Henry V. Poor’s report in 1885 that 
the actual cost in money of all the roads in the United States 
did not exceed $3,787,000,000. Yet, in spite of such marks of 
hasty work, the volume carries the reader on from page to page, 
and is full of suggestive facts. Inthe author’s mind, however, 
they exist in a process of fermentation. We hope that when 
they have passed through the process of distillation, the prod- 
uct will again be given to the public in a new work. 


Education and Heredity: A Study in Sociology. By J. M. 
Guyan. Translated by W. A. Greenstreet, M.A. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This volume of the Contemporary 
Science Series is one which, from its subject, must claim the 
widest interest. The brilliant young author finished it shortly 
before his death, though its importance gains little from this 
fact. The view of M. Guyan upon education was that the 
good of society at large was the object to be considered. He 
reprobates the overcultivation of the intellect and neglect of the 
will and emotions, favors also technical in place of book learn- 
ing. Religion he recognizes as a teacher of the moral faculties, 
but is confident that religion is soon to disappear. The only 
remedy is to educate the consciousness to the perception of the 
disadvantage of immorality. With Maudsley and Ribot he dis- 
agrees when they recommend the cultivation of automatic tend- 
encies which may by heredity become fixed in the race. Inci- 
dentally many practical matters pertaining to teaching are dis- 
cussed. 


A very sweet story of an excellent literary quality is Carine, 
by Louis Renault, translated by Linda da Kowalewska. This 
idyllic tale, which is described in its sub-title as “ A Story of 
Sweden,” narrates the journey of a young French artist to the 
North, his acquaintance with Carine, his discovery of the 
romance of her life, and the unfolding of the later romance in 
which both are concerned. It is not so much a novel asa 
sketch. It has a charmingly pure tone, and is full of delicate 
and effective descriptive passages. The volume is illustrated by 
a series of miniature studies of landscape. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 


A very pretty book for the eye and a capital book for the 
mind of a child is Wordsworth for the Young, a small quarto 
containing a series of selections from Wordsworth’s poems, by 
Cynthia Morgan St. John. These selections are divided into 
three parts, For Young Children, For Older Children, and 
Nature for Older Children, and we find among the poems many, if 
not all, of those which, by the consensus of the best opinion, are 
Wordsworth’s lyrical masterpieces. The volume is quite pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is very attractively made. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


A very interesting little book has recently come from the 
press of John Knox & Co., New York. It is made up of two 
addresses by Professor Henry Drummond, What is a Christian? 
and A Zalk on Books, both fresh, suggestive discussions in 
Professor Drummond’s characteristic manner. Mr. James 
MacArthur prefaces the two addresses with a well-written sketch 
of Professor Drummond, with a brief and effective character- 
ization of the man’s intellectual and spiritual quality. 


A simple and pious study is the phrase to describe E/ijah and 
the Secret of His Power, by F. B. Meyer, B.A. The secret of 
Elijah’s strength, says Mr. Meyer, was not in his rank or personal 
qualities, but in his reliance upon the Living God, and an abid- 
ing sense of his presence. In this light Elijah’s life is studied 
with reference to the Christian life and divine sovereignty. We 
can commend the work for devotional reading. (F. H. Revell, 
New York.) 


We have received from the University of Pennsylvania a 
publication in the department of Philology, Literature, and 
Archeology, Vol. I., No. 4, which is a monograph upon Zhe 
Gambling Games of the Chinese in America, Fan T’én or the 
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Game of repeatedly Spreading Out, and Pak Kop Pit or the 
Game of White Pigeon Ticket. \t is an interesting revelation 
of these mysterious games, and will claim the attention of a large 
number, and for diverse reasons. (N. D C. Hodges, New York.) 


%% 
Literary Notes 


—The “Century Magazine” will celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by publishing a Life of 
Columbus written especially for that magazine by Emilio Cas- 
telar, the famous Spanish orator, statesman, and author. 

—Mark Twain, before going to Europe, left for publication a 
new long story, to be entitled “ The American Claimant.” Its 
chief interest is said to lie in the revival of the indomitable 
“ Colonel Sellers,” who is the leading figure in the story. Sellers. 
comes into possession of an English title left him by his English 
relative, and the amusing portions of the story cluster around 
this fact. 

—Under the title “« Nuggets from Northfield, ’91,” the Fleming 
H. Revell Company will publish at once the more important 
addresses delivered at the College Students’ Summer School 
and the Conference for Bible Study, convening at Mr. Moody’s 
home this summer. The same firm has just issued, in a neat 
and pretty booklet, with the title “ How to Become a Christian,” 
the five simple talks to young people written by Lyman Abbott, 
and which appeared in our columns not long ago. 

—The firm of James Clarke & Co., of London, publishers of 
“ The Christian World,” announce that on October 15 they will 
publish the first issue of a monthly review of religious intelligence, 
to be called “ The Review of the Churches.” Its general plan 
will be something like that of Mr. Stead’s “ Review of Reviews,” 
and it will do all in its power to promote ultimate Christian unity. 
The acting editor will be the Rev. H. S. Lunn, and the publishers 
have been fortunate enough to secure for special editors the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. (Angli- 
can); the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. (Presbyterian); the Rev. 
John Clifford, D.D. (Baptist); the Rev. John Mackennal, D.D. 
(Congregationalist); P. W. Bunting, M.A. (Methodist). 

—Those parts of Mr. Lowell’s will which relate to his library 
and manuscripts are as follows : 

I give to my friend Charles Eliot Norton a book from my library at his dis- 
cretion. 

I give to the corporation of Harvard College, for the library thereof, my 
copy of ‘ Webster on Witchcraft,” formerly belonging to Increase Mather, 
President of the College, and also any books from my library of which the 
College library does not already possess copies. or of which the topics or editions 
in my library are for any reason whatever preferable to those possessed by the 
College library. 

I give to my friend Charles Eliot Norton all my manuscripts, corre- 

spondence, and papers, to dispose of the same at his discretion, hereby consti- 
tuting him my literary executor. 
The material which Mr. Lowell had coilected for his biography 
of Hawthorne thus passes into Professor Norton’s hands. The 
“Critic’s”” Boston correspondent doubts “if the author had 
progressed so far in the work as to leave even a fragment ready 
for the publisher. Had not pain afflicted him in his final years 
he would have made this work his pleasure.” 


% 
Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Rickoff, Andrew J. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 36 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Cotes, V. Cecil. Two Girls on a Barge. 
Whitby, Beatrice. On the Lake of Lucerne, and Other Stories. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Sanborn, F. B. Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Cyr, Miss Ellen M. The Children’s Primer. 30 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Janvier, Thomas A. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 50 cts. 
Hibbard, George A. Iduna and Other Stories. 50 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Marsten, Francis E. The Freedom of Christ, and Other Lectures. $1.50. 
Powers, Horatio Nelson. Lyrics of the Hudson. 75 cts. 
MAC CALLA & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 1891. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Ruskin, John, LL.D. A Joy Forever. $1.25. 
PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE, NEW YORK 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Reports of the Boards. 1891. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
Weidner, Revere Franklin. Practical Theology. $1. Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, Vol. II. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Cheyne, Thomas Kelly. The Bampton Lectures, 1889. The Origin and 
Religious Contents of the Psalter. $4. 
Hatch, Edwin, D.D. Overcoming the World, and Other Sermons. $1.50. 
Kramer, John W. The Right Road. $1.25. 
Doane, Rt. Rev. William Croswell, S.T.D., LL.D. Addresses tothe Graduating 
Classes of St. Agnes’s School. $1.25. 
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The Outlook in Educa- 


tion 

At the Chicago Exposition in 1893 the 
educational exhibits are to be included in 
the department of liberal arts. For this 
reason much interest has been manifested 
by the teachers of the country in the selec- 
tion of a chief for that department. The 
appointment of Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, to 
this important position was recently an- 
nounced, and it was very disappointing to 
learn that one so amply equipped for the 
post did not find it possible to accept it. 
In Dr. Selim H. Peabody, of Illinois, who 
has since been named and has accepted, 
however, the teachers of this country have 
a most creditable representative, and one 
whose presence at Chicago in a post of 
official power and responsibility makes it 
certain that education will occupy a digni- 
nm and important place in the great world’s 
air. 





An International Congress on Manual 
Training was announced to be held at 
Brussels on August 30 and 31. This Con- 
gress has been organized by the Société 
Nationale Belge, and its purpose is to ar- 
rive at some formulation of programmes 
of work for schools, based on the expe- 
rience in manual training instruction al- 
ready gained in the several countries of 
Europe. 

The discussions were to be grouped about 
three topics: (1) Manual Training for Boys; 
(2) Manual Training for Girls; (3) Educa- 
tion for a Trade. The Congress is to be 
public, but only members of the Société 
Nationale Belge, and those formally in- 
vited to participate in the deliberations, 
will be permitted to speak and to vote. A 
bulletin will be published after the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress containing a résumé 
of the proceedings. 

The Phi Beta Kappa orator at Harvard 
this year was Professor William Watson 
Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in that University. Especial interest 
attaches to his address, which has just 
been published for general circulation, 
because it discusses the recent changes at 
Harvard from the point of view of a clas- 
sical scholar. Those who have not kept 
track of the progress of educational 
thought will read with surprise the com- 
ments of a teacher of Greek on changes 
which lay no emphasis whatever upon 
Greek as a compulsory study. Professor 
Goodwin’s pedagogic breadth of view is 
as great as his classical scholarship is pro- 
found. He says: “As to myself, I can 
say that, without changing in the least my 
opinion as to the absolute or the relative 
value of the classics in literary education, 
I have steadily favored the change by 
which Greek and Latin have been made 
elective after the freshman year, and I 
have done this in what I have believed to 
be the best interests of classical scholar- 
ship, as well as those of all other scholar- 
ship.” Again: “If I have not looked at 
the question solely or chiefly from the 
classical point of view, and considered 
mainly what seemed to be for the interest 
of my own department, it is because I 
have never believed that classical study 
has any interest of any kind for or against 
the elective system, distinct from that of 
other departments of learning.” 


Professor Goodwin's chief contribution 
to the argument in favor of the elective 
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system of college studies is made in his 
demonstration of the way in which this 
system has raised the standard of scholar- 
ship throughout the institution with which 
he is connected. He compares the state of 
affairs when, under the required system, the 
standard of scholarship in each study was 
set, not by what the best and most enthu- 
siastic scholars could do, but by what could 
reasonably be expected of the ordinary 
student of good intentions, with that which 
now exists. Then almost everybody con- 
tented himself with the required medi- 
ocrity ; now students of similar tastes bend 
all their energies to the pursuit of their 
chosen studies. Enthusiasm has displaced 
indifference, studiousness has succeeded 
dawdling. The “faithful dunce” is no 
longer the standard of the rate of progress. 
Professor Goodwin adds to his argument 
an able exposition of the pedagogic func- 
tion of the American college. The whole 
address should be carefuliy read, for it is 
a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
of contemporary education. 


The death is announced of Dr. Hermann 
Kern, for many years director of the Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms Gymnasium in Berlin. He 
died, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
at Bruneck, in the Tyrol, where he had 
gone hoping to gain health and strength. 
Dr. Kern was hardly a man of great inter- 
national reputation, yet he was well known 
in Germany and elsewhere as a scientific 
student of education and an author of 
marked ability. Kern began his career as 
a teacher in 1846, at Halle, and taught at 
Coburg and Miihlheim before going to 
Berlin in 1865. For several years he 
edited the “ Padagogische Blatter,” and 
his “ Grundriss der Padagogik,” of which 
several editions have been published, is a 
work of great merit. It is concisely and 
clearly written, its theoretical standpoint 
being that of Herbart. Dr. Kern also 
took a prominent part in the controversies 
regarding the proper place of classical 
study in the secondary schools, and, as 
editor of the “Zeitschrift fiir das Gym- 
nasialwesen,” was in the forefront of the 
great army that fought for the continued 
supremacy of the humanities. For years 
past he has been a member of the board 
of State examiners for positions in the 
higher schools. Dr. Kern’s loss will be 
severely felt, not only in Berlin, but 
throughout Germany. 

The supporters of the voluntary school 
system in England are still feeling very 
much aggrieved over the new act making 
elementary education almost entirely free, 
which went into operation on September 1. 
The act was framed in the interest of the 
voluntary schools so far as was possible, 
and several amendments offered in their 
behalf were accepted and became part of 
the measure as finally adopted. Never- 
theless, the managers of voluntary schools, 
being bitterly opposed to the principle of 
secular State education, are very fearful of 
the results of this measure. Unquestion- 
ably it was undertaken by the Government 
as a concession to a growing public opinion, 
and largely for its political effect. A fair 
poll of the Conservative party would un- 
doubtedly show a proportion of ten to one 
against the principle on which the bill was 
based. Yet it is a law, as has been said, 
“by the votes of a Government that was 
opposed to its principle, and by those of 
an Opposition opposed to its details.” 

Already the London School Board has 
voted that all the schools under its con- 
trol shall be free from the time that the 
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new act comes into operation. To this 
decision some curious protests have been 
received. In regard to one school, it is 
stated that the parents prefer to pay the’ 
fee, and will withdraw their children if 
it is remitted. In another, the parents of 
the pupils now enrolled object to the pro- 
posed action, since they will not allow their 
children to associate with those who will 
certainly attend a free school, “on the 
ground of uncleanliness, moral and other- 
wise.” It is quite clear that the writings 
of Horace Mann and the speeches of 
Colonel Parker would be received in Eng- 
land in a way that would not differ materi- 
ally from the reception given to Mr. 
Beecher’s famous Liverpool address during 
the war. 


In connection with this whole discus- 
sion, it is cf interest to know what the 
fees now charged in the English schools 
actually are. Of the pupils now enrolled 
4.8 per cent. pay nothing: .o5 per cent. 
pay less than a penny a week; 15.64 per 
cent. pay a penny but less than two pence, 
and 37.03 per cent. pay two pence and 
less than three pence. As originally drawn 
the new act did not provide for free edu- 
cation under five years of age, and as 
471,845 children—about ten per cent. of 
the total enrollment—are under that age, 
a very large number of the most deserving 
cases would not have been assisted by the 
act at all. As it became a law the act 
sets free all school children between the 
ages of three and fifteen. 

The movement to establish a real Teach- 
ing University in London, instead of the 
Examining University that now exists, or 
in addition to it, may at last be said to have 
succeeded. It has been carried on pa- 
tiently enough for years, first against indif- 
ference, then against opposition, and finally 
against severe and not always commend- 
able criticism. It seems that the existing 
University of London—an examining body 
merely—played the dog in the manger to 
the end. It refused to indorse or adopt 
the new charter, and even went so far as 
to object to the appearance of the word 
“ London” in the official name of the new 
institution. For the latter the names 
Albert, Westminster, and Metropolitan 
are suggested, but none has been finally 
chosen. The new university is to consist 
primarily of University College, King’s 
College, the various schools of medicine 
connected with the hospitals, and other 
bodies whose functions and dignity entitle 
them to the privilege of affiliation. The 
new corporation has before it the difficult 
task of organizing and extending the 
higher education of London, and should in 
time become a most influential institution. 


—Pierre Loti’s victory over M. Zola and 
M. Bornier by eighteen majority votes at 
the late election to the French Academy, 
indicates a triumph of originality and truth 
over coarse realism and pedantry. While 
Loti’s work is generally high-colored, it is 
yet vigorous enough to stimulate mentally 
without injuring morally. His poetic na- 
ture leads him to surround himself with 
luxury, from the Japanese pagoda in the 
lower part of his hotel to the Alhambra 
chamber, hung with Moorish lamps, where- 
in he very likely stands clad in Arabian 
pink and gold, and wearing a splendid 
sword presented by the Sultan of Morocco. 
He is passionately fond of music, and at 
the charming fétes he gives, the music, 
sometimes Oriental in character, is an im- 
portant feature. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Are We Blind Also 2 


For the week beginning September 13, 1891. 
(John ix., 40, 41; 2 Cor. iv., 4; Rev. iii., 17, 18.) 


As we study this miracle of the healing 
of the blind man, we do not doubt the fact 
of his physical and spiritual blindness or 
the cure of both, neither do we fail to com- 
prehend that the Pharisees were in a worse 
state than he, and we condemn them ac- 
cordingly ; but may we not, in all sincerity, 
question concerning ourselves, “ Are we 
blind also ?” 

Do we always see God in the grandeur 
of mountain and ocean, in the glory of the 
sun and the beauty of the flower? Do wesee 
in all those we meet daily, on the street or 
elsewhere, brethren for whom Christ died ? 
Do those who are near and dear to us in 


. our homes find us tender and thoughtful 


when they are perplexed and troubled? 
Are we quick tosee the need of our church, 
our Sunday-school, our Christian Endeavor 
Society, and quick to respond to that need ? 
Do we see our helpers in time of trial and 
temptation, or do our friends have to pray 
often for us, “ Lord, open his eyes that he 
may see”? Do we sometimes take the 
wrong path? Isthe face of Christ always 
clear to us? Do we always find help 
in the Word? Do we see God’s purpose 
in the world? Do we see our part in 
bringing the world to Christ? 

The god of this world, that blinds the 
minds ef the unbelieving that they shall 
not accept the Gospel, also hinders be- 
lievers. The organic difficulty is cured 
by the touch of Christ, but, as we cannot 
see even the sun while any lesser light 
is held close to our eyes, so Christians 
may be blinded by temporal things. We 
are self-blinded. George Eliot says, “ Will 
not a tiny speck very close to our vision 
blot out the glory of the world, and leave 
only a margin by which we see the blot? 
I know of no speck so troublesome as 
self.” We are blinded by the darkness; 
but ‘Jesus has said, “He that followeth 
me shall not walk in the darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” 

On some days we are clear-visioned. 
We see God in everything, we love all 
men and find ways of helping them, every 
truth links itse!f to some other truth, and 
we know that we have walked with 
God all day. Why is it not always so? 
Because we have not the single eye, the 
strong, underlying purpose to do God’s 
will. 


How can we be wholly cured of our blind- 
ness? In the first place, we must be con- 
scious of it, more conscious of our own 
than of our brother’s blindness ; our own 
eye must be clear before we attempt to 
work upon his organ of vision. Jesus 
came to give sight to the blind, and accord- 
ing to their faith he healed them. Let us 
believe that God does not mean us to go 
on in this uncertain way; let us believe 
that He who is the Light of the world will 
take away all hindrances to our vision if 
we will only let him. 

If we have been healed by Jesus, let us 
lead others to him. “ Be of good cheer; 
rise, he calleth thee!” they said to the 
blind man at the gate of Jericho. Let us 
carry this message to those who still sit 
in darkness. 

We may not hope for perfect spiritual 
vision here—the world is too close upon us 
—but it may grow clearer and clearer. St. 
Peter tells us how—by our diligently add- 
ing grace to grace. “He that lacketh 
these things is blind, seeing only what is 
near.” But to those who endure as see- 
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ing him who is invisible, the promise is, 
“ Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty.” When once we have seen him 
thus, our eyes can hold no vision apart 
from him. There is another promise 
which tells us that, however persistently 
blind men may be now, there is coming a 
day when all must see clearly. “ Every eye 
shall see him, and they which pierced 
him.” 

References: Lev. xix., 14; Deut. xxvii., 
18; Ps. cxlvi., 8; Isa. xxix., 18—xxxii., 2, 
3—lii., 8; Matt. xv., 14—xviii., 9—xx., 
32-34—xxi., 14—xxiii., 16, 17; Mark iv., 
10-13; Luke iv., 16-21—vi., 39, 41, 42— 
vii., 21, 22—xi., 34-36; John i, 9-11— 
viii, I2—ix., 5-7—xii., 35, 37-4I—xv., 
22-25; Acts xxvi., 15-18; Rom. i. 18- 
20.3. Heb: xi,,.27'3 Rev..1., 7- 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. ix., 27-31 ; 
(2) 2 Kings vi., 8-17 ; (3) Acts xxviii., 23- 
29; (4) Rom. ii., 17-23 ; (5) 2 Pet.i., 1-11 ; 
(6) 2 Cor. iii., 12-18 ; (7) John ix., 4o, 41; 
2 Cor, iva 45 Revi lil, 17, 15: 


Correspondence 
The American National Hymn 
: 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have just read with much interest and 
discontent some correspondence upon 
“The American National Hymn.” No 
objection can be made to the tune “Amer- 
ica” on the ground that it is used by the 
English. It is also the tune for the 
national hymns of the Germans and Swiss, 
and, for ought I know, of other nations. 
A comparison of the words of “My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee ” with those of “God 
Save the Queen” ought to arouse bound- 
less enthusiasm for his own hymn in the 
breast of every true American. As for 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” it should 
stand in the same relation to “ America ” 
as the “ Watch on the Rhine” bears to 
the same tune in Germany. Both the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner” and the “ Watch 
on the Rhine” are eminently worthy of 
their accepted places as national airs, but 
as hymns to be sung by miscellaneous 
gatherings they both, and especially ours, 
are unfit by reason of their difficulty. I 
venture to say that an average assem- 
blage of American ladies and gentlemen 
would find it impossible to sing together 
in unison the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” no 
matter how well they might be acquainted 
with both tune and words. The compass 
of the piece is such as to make it difficult 
to be sung by most ladies’ voices not 
especially trained, and almost impossible 
for the majority of men’s voices; while to 
find a key in which both men and women 
can unite in unison would be, I think, a 
matter of great difficulty. “ America,” on 
the other hand, is perfectly adapted for 
singing by all sorts of popular gatherings; 
of small compass, presenting no difficulties 
or uncertainties in time, its beautiful mel- 
ody can be sung by any company with 
grand effect. 

I was much interested and pleased to 
hear of the Uruguayan custom of rising 
to the feet and standing uncovered when 
the national hymn is played or sung. I 
do not know the customs of many other 
nations in this respect. In the case of 
the English it is the universal custom to 
stand uncovered whenever “God Save 
the Queen” is heard. This is not the case 
in Germany, at least when the tune is 
played by a band. 

I have no doubt that English assump- 
tion has helped to foster the idea that the 
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tune which we call “ America” is English 
property. Itis related that a Londoner, 
upon returning from a somewhat lengthy 
sojourn in Berlin, remarked to a friend, 
“ Those Germansare really very polite, you 
know. In the concerts there they always 
played ‘God Save the Queen’ upon 
recognizing me in the audience.” D. 


Il. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I am glad to see you interested in the 
search for a National hymn, or air, as well 
as a National emblem. Now that the 
spirit of patriotism aroused by the recent 
Grand Army gathering is still abroad in 
the land, it seems to a humble observer 
as if we might hope for some definite re- 
sults in those directions. 

With all proper respect for the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” both as such and also 
as a musical composition, I, as one of the 
Nation, cannot see what earthly purpose 
it ever served as a National hymn, or even 
tune. A “national” hymn ought to 
satisfy national needs, not merely the ear 
and taste of professional or cultivated 
musicians, and, as you say, be available 
for popular use, nine times out of ten, 
either as a march or a song. 

As a march, the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ is absolutely impossible ; nothing but 
a centipede could ever march a step by or 
with or to it. As a song, its extraordinary 
measure and compass place it equally out 
of range for ordinary use. You cannot 
sing it to any combination of words but 
its own, which do not express the needs or 
feelings of the present day to any great 
extent. (I have just made it my business 
to read them over.) Now, a “national” 
hymn or air ought to be easily adapted to 
ever somany different occasions, and be 
of such range and measure as render it 
equally useful for the head and heart or 
the heels. The Nation does not care so 
much for the professional, technical quality 
as it does for the catchiness. Some day 
we may be educated up to it, but not im- 
mediately. 

A good many similar objections must be 
raised against “ Hail, Columbia,” which 
seems to be the only strictly American 
alternate. Although itcan be used as a 
march, it is not very practicable as a song, 
and neither tune nor words are “taking” 
enough to fix the other in our minds. I 
write as one of the Nation at large, and, 
from observation and attention to the effect 
on various “ crowds” of various airs, I 
should say there was nothing short of 
“Auld Lang Syne” or “ Old Hundred” 
that started the Nation up and made them 
wild with enthusiasm, till they break out 
singing in spite of themselves—the very 
dumbest and numbest even doing the 
best they can—like “Marching Through 
Georgia,” with “ Glory, Hallelujah” as an 
alternate. 

Of course a “revised version” would be 
necessary, but “ words are cheap,”’ so they 
say. ‘Tis the aér we want—that shall 
arouse the people, and linger in their ears 
in spite of themselves, so they shall follow 
it and love it as the children did the Piper 
of Hamelin. 


—Hildegarde Hawthorne, granddaugh- 
ter of Nathaniel and daughter of Julian, 
has carried the gift of authorship into a 
third generation of Hawthornes. She will 
contribute to a forthcoming number of 
“ Harper” what is said to be a very origi- 
nal story conveying a marvelous surprise. 
It occupies only one page, and is called 
“ A Legend of Sonora.” 
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A Surfeit of Platitudes 


Why reason about the decline of poetry ? 
Great poetry never declines; it is the 
poetry which is “ good enough,” “good 
art,” “clever,” of which we have hada 
surfeit. Mr. Brander Matthews holds that 
oratorical eloquence is dying out, because 
with increasing wisdom the appeal to the 
emotions is less and less likely to succeed, 
and he adds: “ Sometimes of late I have 
found myself wondering whether poetry is 
now moving forward to the fate of oratory. 
The circumstances are different, no doubt, 
and the conditions which produce the de- 
cline of eloquence have not.as yet revealed 
themselves in the realm of poesy.” No, 
nor never will, while human imagination 
and emotion exist at all. But it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the 
merely “ good enough” poetry with which 
we are delighted at present will in the fu- 
ture find neither publishers nor readers. 
There are many signs that people are get- 
ting tired of those who “ by long practice 
can pack exactly two platitudes and a 
quarter into the compass of a sonnet,” or 
compress an inane giggle into the lines of a 
triole.—Mew York Tribune. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SUMMER READING 





Two Girls on a Barge 


Illustrated by F. H. 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 

‘The two girls who went sight-seeing on a barge 
will be sure to make friends among summer readers. 
The book is a bright, vivacious sketch of odd people 
and curious experiences, illustrated by the artist who 
illustrated “* A Social Departure,” which will be re- 
called by the good spirits of this equally unconven- 
tional record of a journey down the Thames. 


On the Lake of Lucerne 


AND OTHER STORIES. By BeEa- 
TRICE WHITBY, author of “A Mat- 
ter of Skill,” “The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,” etc. The fourth 
volume in Appletons’ Summer Series. 
16mo. Half cloth, with specially de- 
signed cover, 50 cts. 


By V. Ceci Cores. 
TOWNSEND. 


Of this author the Providence Journal says: ‘‘ We 
agree with the A‘heneum that she ‘ has the power, 
if she has also the will, to become a great novelist.’ 
Her characters are strongly conceived and most 
faithfully elaborated.” 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., NEw York 





UNEQUALLED 


Dr. Hatfield’s Church Hymn Book 


WITH TUNES 
The very best for use in worship where all the con- 
gregation unite in singing. For sale by the 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
8088 BRoApway, NEw YORK 


“SPOKEN LITERATURE” 


By CHARLES BARNARD, author of 


“The County Fair” 


A lecture on that portien of English Literature intended 
to be read or recited in public, particularly recent Ameri- 
can dramatic literature, its aims, value, and limitations, 
First given before the Deerfield Summer School of His- 
tory and Romancein July. Suitable for literary and social 
clubs and schools in parlors and small halls. Address 
CHARLES BARNARD, care of Fellowcraft Club, 12 
East 29th Street, New York. 








SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” 
churches. 


Songs of Praise 


of any book yet offered. 


Many Voices 


By Drs. HitcHcock, Eppy, and MunGk, tried and approved by 
nearly 2,000 churches. 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 


“The nearest perfection.” 
By au- 
thors 


In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 


By Lewis W. MupGE, D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 
for social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


By Drs. Hircucock, Eppy, and SCHAFF, is still 
used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 


(New). By Dr. T. DEWittT TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 
that of our own time. One hundred of the very best-of G 


ospel Hymns and 450 taken 


from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. ‘ The marriage of 1790 with 1890.’ 


The Evangelical Hymnal By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D.,and SIGISMUND 


LasAr, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 
Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 





The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 





8 1S SOON TOBE THE MOST STRATEGIC POINT 
N INALL THE OCEANS & SEE 


™REVIEW-REVIEWS 


= 


} 


Fav FFF 


FIFIF 


TheBusy MansMagazine For » 


Trial subscription, seven months for one dollar. 
DESIRABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 
The great success—already in use in 


more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
paper from new type; half as large again as most simi- 
lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 
returned. Take no new book without examining this. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
Jor ’9t-'92 free on request. 





* there is no end, and the following list comprises 


some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life, An 
Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gos el Hym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical oe peer A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
Wessenberg, $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore c. 
Harvard College. cents. 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. s0cents, 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
one MBS GAL its} pe com! Price 15cts.; $1.50 a year 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 

~ -PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 W. 4th S&t., 18 E. 16th &t., 
OINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORE 





“Thoughtful words of encouragement to men and 
women who are bearing the heat and burden of the 
ry”? 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 


By J. R. MILLER, author of “Silent 
Times,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Once in a while it happens that a book appears that 
seems like a rich prize, or like the dearly loved face of a 
lost friend. Such is Dr. Miller’s little book, adequately 
called * Making the Most of Life,’ true treasure-trove of 
ennobling thoughts. It belongs to that small class of 
books that exert influence upon the soul and stimulate the 
intelligence to a fresh sense of the wonderful opportunities 
for doing good that lie around us.””—PAila. Ledger. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th Street, New York 





The Gems of Literature. 

A fund for Quotation. 

Standard Reference to 600 Authors. | 
Perpetual entertainment and instruction. 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


More than 500 volumes compressed into one, embrac- 
ing the World’s Choicest Poetry, selected, verified, 
and arranged in 20 Departments, with full Indexes, 
by William Cullen Bryant. A Library in itself. 


The Poets and Poetry of the World 


are here i//ustrated by the 

Author’s Hand-writing, 

Pictures of Poets’ Homes, i 
Scenes of Poems, and Bryant Portrait. 


New Edition in greatdemand. Write for Agents’ terms 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 





The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND. 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
brice. If your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and we 
will forward yon our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 


49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





‘JYewineand Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Toursix. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
MUSIC Instruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Solfeggio, Harmony, Etc. 
Class Tuition, 20lessons, $10to . Privatelessons 
five. Recitals, tures, to al 
choral and Orchestral Practice : pupils, 
1ON —Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric 
ine Arts, Languages, Literature, Piano 
Tuning. A comfortable 
y Students. Calendar free. 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Managers 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE 





Announcements for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


Hellmuth siiisisn. 


O ll |e For YOUNG WOMEN 
Large illustrate Catalogue senton application. 
Students from all parts of America. Number re- 

ceived limited. Conducted partiesleave New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and other _— for the College 
in Sept. Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 

LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. . 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Adirondacks—The Wawbeek Lodge—for fall. 
8 pages, illustrated. 

Holderness, Shepard Hill, New Hampshire. 
The Asquam House and its Surroundings as 
a Fall Resort. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Isles of Shoals, N.H. ‘The Appledore House. 

Kingsville, Ont. The Mattawas. An_ ideal 
Fall Home. 23 pages, illustrated. 

Lake George, N. Y. Hulett’s Landing Hotel 
and Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Linville, N. C. 24 pages, illustrated. 

Mountain Top. Hotel and Springs immedi- 
ately over the “Blue Ridge Tunnel.” 8 
pages. 

New England’s Great Resorts. A Souvenir 
Album. 16 full-page illustrations, 32 pages. 

White Mountains and the Merrimac Valley. 
Summer Outings in the Old Granite State. 
143 pages, illustrated. 


SUMMER HOMES 


France 














se Verdin, roo Avenue Victor Hu 0. 
ers a comfortable home at moderate prices in t 
qpeet f healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne Pome | 
Arc de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 





Maine 


GRAND CENTRAL 


Bar Harbor, Maine 





Charmingly, situated, within com geach of Mount Des- 
ert’s principal attractions. E egan e surroundings com- 
fortable rooms, and excellent cuisine. Board by the day 
or week at eens yates, ty regal season Ald to fami- 
lies. HAMOR, Proprietor. 





New Hampshire 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
eaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 


A FALL RESORT. FOLIAGE UNSURPASSED. 


Low rates after the 15th. Illustrated Pareles on 
request. LEON H 


The Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Will remain open until late in October. Finest location in 
the mountains. Accommodations for one hundred guests. 
House thoroughly heated. Special rates for September 
and October. Send for a ars and dia ve sto 
. A. MESE , Manager. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. #1. 


Season of 18 ens June 13, and closes October 1. 
Hee elegant tothe situated high among the hills of, New 
mpshire, is only one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
=~ oston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 

















New York 





ON SENECA LAKE 
Lives POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N 
4 (near Watkins Glen,) No mosquitoes, no malarial 
owling, archery ten tennis, boating. bathin: -, and fishin; 
rst. 


(ood livery ; -class orchestra; wee ops. Tal e 
an service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families. 


Address 1 HARRISON DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long 7e, mY. a 





Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Fine. Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, 

Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 








New York. Pennsylvania 
mo ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
TRE ISLAND BEACH, L — HOTEL Di dale’s Farm-House. Open from M: ay till No- 


PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; sailin fishing, and | vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access ‘aL MPR ., from | rooms; shady lawns. E. T. CROASDALE. 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. a 4.20 P. og 


9 e e 
,me aten spaixcs saxranem | Walter's Sanitarium 


ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 











d t Ci U; Send _for illus- ‘ 
tated panghict With LREFINGWELL. Manager, WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
atkins, 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 
Virginia 





One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 


LURAY INN 
FrEb. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, free, Address 
AS THE . 


FAMOUS LURAY CAVERNS ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 
OF VIRGINIA . ; = a, 
Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home TOU RS _ 


at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 
a 
Natural Bridge Hotels Harvest Excursions 
8 At LOW RATES 


her pr sg via Missouri Pacific Ry. 


the famous nateent wepeter. gue 4 the RIDG of 

nature *s creations, in the very heart of the u e 
and Iron Mountain Route. 
To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 


MOUNTAINS, ‘surrounded ". grand and majestic for- 

ests, and pe the’ wget oO a the nang yng poring 

waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels 5 y 

a eee meet all trains, day or night. Dis- poe oN Gat and Southwest, | Aug. 2, Sept. 15 and 
roa 

ANGes 274 mules, Over GOO'E. G. PEYTON, Manager. H. C. TOWNSEND, 6. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 

















Oranges Oranges Oranges 








The Boston Orange Growers’ Company has been asked to sell to a club 
of twelve persons one share each of the stock of this Company, to be paid for 
in installments, each share of stock being equivalent to a deed for a grove of 
8% orange trees of choice varieties; this Company to take perpetual care of 
them, and the fruit to be shipped to the members of the club each year. The 
benefits to such clubs being apparent, it was agreed to, and the stock desig- 
nated as preferred stock. We take pleasure in cultivating fruit in our gar- 
dens; by this means we can have an annex of a few orange trees yielding their 
fruit to us each year. This is a novel method to secure choice fruit. We will 
allow persons forming clubs liberal commissions. Clubs can be formed in any 
place. 


M. D. BROOKS 
General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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Financial 


The changes in the bank statement 
have been so unexpectedly small this 
week as to prove a happy disappointment 
to those who are confident of general 
improvement in the markets, and a source 
of real disappointment to those who are 
hoping and watching tor disasters and 
calamities to interfere with the unmistak- 
able tendency towards appreciation. It 
can be fairly said that the money market 
has not reflected any change whatever, 
and that rates at the close are equally 
easy with those at the week’s opening. 
Yet probably a slight hardening of rates 
is noticeable to the commercial community. 
Time loans, however, are more free than 
on the 1st of August—due, among other 
things, as we said last week, to the 
anticipated payments to be made, begin- 
ning with the 1st of September, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on account of 
the redemption of, say, about $20,000,000 
of 4% per cent. bonds (the amount— 
about—which will be presented for re- 
demption after all conversions into 2 
per cent. bonds have been made). These 
payments will extend along for a month or 
two, and will keep the banks comparatively 
easy, probably, while they ship currency 
to the West and South for the annual 
crop movements. This flow—as we noted 
in our last—began about two or three 
weeks ago, but was not noticeable until 
last week, due to the drift of funds to the 
centers from the Eastern interior money 
markets. 

The foreign money markets are com- 
paratively easy; that is, short sixty and 
ninety day discounts in London are about 
1% to 2 per cent., while the Bank of Eng- 
land is still shipping gold to Germany— 
which is partially offset by receipts from 
Australia and the home interior. Foreign 
exchange, as we predicted two and three 
weeks ago, is rapidly weakening; the 
posted rates have receded from $4.84% 
for long and $4.87 for short exchange, at 
which they stood at the beginning of this 
last week, to $4.82%4 and $4.843/, respect- 
ively, at the close of the week—a fall of 
over 2 per cent., and they now stand 
within 1 per cent. of gold imports. This 
movement is fully as rapid as was antici- 
pated, and is due to two causes: first, to 
the extraordinary export movement of 
wheat, which for three weeks in August 
has reached over 15,000,000 of bushels, 
against a little over 5,000,000 bushels for 
the same weeks last year, and which has 
resulted in creating a large volume of 
commercial exchange; second, because 
of the renewal of purchases of our railway 
stocks and bonds by England and the 
Continent, which has resulted and is 
resulting in the creation of a large vol- 
ume of security bills. 

The Government Bureau of Statistics 
furnishes its monthly report for July 
of our foreign commerce, which makes 
a most gratifying exhibit. The balance 
of trade against this country for that month 
is only $3,686,000 as against $23,115,- 
ooo against us in July, 1890. The cause 
of this is due very largely to our very heavy 
wheat movement for the month this year. 
The value of the wheat and flour export 
movement for July this year reached 
$13,872,832, against only $7,299,741 for 
July, 1890. These statistics show, also, 
that the excess of merchand.se imports 
for the seven months to August 1 (which 
is a period of the year in which our 
exports are always small) is only $16,- 
946,000, against a balance in tavor of 
imports for the same time in 1890 of $41,- 








836,000, and for the same period of 1889 
of $50,184,000. 

Some of the detailed railway net earn- 
ings for July are published; among which, 
for instance, we have the full report of the 
Pennsylvania Railway system, which 
makes the remarkable exhibit of a net 
gain of $551,059. But the Pennsylvania 
system does not stand alone. The Erie 
system comes next with an excess of net 
earnings for July greater than it ever 
made before in its history, in the corre- 
sponding month of any year. The increase 
in this system, gross, for July is $314,268, 
and net $198,666. The Philadelphia and 
Reading shows net earnings of $972,126 
for July against $873,622 net for July, 
1890; reports of Georgia Central, Rio 
Grande and Western, Milwaukee and 
Northern, the Southern Pacific lines, 
Atchison, and a large number of other 
roads, all furnish similar statements of 
improvements, and indicate unmistakably 
what we may expect in the promising 


conditions for the year to come. The 
markets for securities this week have 
exceeded in buoyancy, activity, and 


advancement of prices the two weeks of 
activity previously reported. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


RAE: CAROROEL s 6invve os sesssncins 
SOOCHE, OCHBRDE. 055 0600 vn0ssececee 2,888,100 


Legal tender, increase...........+++ 1,669,000 
Deposits, increase...........sse008 491,500 
Reserve, decrease........ssssseeeee 1,341,975 


Witich leaves the surplus reserve at $12,- 
767,825, against a deficit, one year ago at 
this time, of $536,675. This strong posi- 
tion of the banks compared with the cor- 
responding week a year ago is very signifi- 
cant as bearing on the coming autumn 
money market of this year. We certainly, 
in the light of this large surplus, have no 
need to apprehend any serious stringency 
in funds. WALL STREET. 


HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For the Tired Brain 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


FINANCIAL 
Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 









































Capital authorized, . .. . . $4,000, 00 
Paid in (Cash), ... +. «++ 2049, 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 830, 67 
Assets, . 2. se ceecee - « 14,074,813 56 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Railroad, 


Buys and negotiates Municipal 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, D shire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missour. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 





Phenomenal Growth 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company during the past seven years is phenomenal 
when compared with the progress of any or all of its 
would-be competitors. 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to —$103,876,178.51 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to 147,154,901.20 





$43,000,000.00 


IN BUSINESS 


$34,681, 420.00 
760,985 '686.00 


$126, 304,566.00 


A gain of more than - 


ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE 


In 1884 the new risks amounted to 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to 


Gain in 1890 over 1884, - 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE 
The total income in 1884 was $19,09 oT 





The total income in 1890 was 34,978,778. 
Gain in 1890 over 1884, -  $15,883,460.28 
THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In 1884 the total insurance in force 
was Bae - - — $351,789,285.00 
In 1890 the total insurance in force 
was - - - - 638,226,865.00 
Gain of Insurance in force, $286,437,580.00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more 
insurance in force upon the lives of citizens in the 
United States than any other company, thus show- 
ing its reputation in its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID 
TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
are often referred to as ‘‘ The Great Family Fund” 
held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy- 
holders. 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York paid to its policy-holders from 
this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the 
largest amount paid in any one year by any Life In- 
surance Company inthe world. The total sum paidto 
the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 
1843 exceeds three hundred millions of dollars, the ex- 
act sum being $304,665,147.17. The mind can scarcely 
grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize 
the immeasurable benefits accomplished by its distri- 
bution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and 
has saved from destitution and poverty the hoary 
head of age. 





A Book on 
| Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.sacxists 


Please mention The Christian Union 








The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - — - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mo with the Union Trust Com- 
ny of New York. Amount of issue limited bylaw. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can 10 
vest in these bonds. 











BERANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
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FINANCIAL 
The Atlantic Trust Company 


39 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Geo. H. Prentiss & Co. 


37 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
208 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 





Offer for Subscription 
$750,000 8 Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


THE COLORADO FUEL 


COMPANY 


Of Denver, Colorado 


At Par, shares $100 each, Full 
Paid and Non-Assessable 


Subscriptions will be received until 12 o’clock 
noon, Wednesday, Sept.g. The right is reserved 
to reject any subscription or to accept it in part. 
Subscriptions will be payable 1o per cent. on ap- 
plication, balance ten days after allotment. 

The Company owns 21,000 acres of coal 
lands, containing 250,000,000 tons of coal. 

Six mines in operation, capacity 6,100 
tons daily, including the only anthracite 
mines west of Pennsylvania. 

Markets from Missouri River to* Pa- 
cific Ocean, a territory which is develop- 
ing more rapidly than any other portion 
of the United States. 

Net earnings more than double the 
amount necessary to pay eight per cent. 
on preferred stock. 

Year ending June 30th, 1889, - $230,673 44 
7 * i 1890, - 305,916 46 
- re 1891, - 330,938 14 

Dividends on preferred stock payable 
semi-annually, Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 

Subscriptions will also be received by 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, Albany, N. Y. 
C. H. POTTER & CO., Bankers, Cleveland, 0. 
SHELDON & BINNEY, Bankers, Providence, R. I. 
STATE STREET SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST 
CO., Boston, Mass. 


Prospectus, containing further details and blank 
forms of application for stock, can be obtained 
from any of the banks or bankers above named. 





One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender ! 

We send a primer from 
Which, in an hour, you can 
learn what all investors ought 
to know, but do not. 

THE Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





‘‘ Great men 


think only of 


Opportunity.” 


As a rule, business men do not use quota- 
tions when discussing business subiects, but 
the above sentence, by the Earl of Beacons- 
field, Prime Minister of England, is pecu- 
liarly fitting at the present time, when, with 
the brightest prospects. large crops, small 
imports, increased domestic industries and 
plenty of money, the records show that the 
Stock Exchanges are doing the smaliest 
business known for fifteen years. 

In ordinary times, the stock of the 
Arcadia, Gulf Coast & Lakeland RR Co. 
of Florida, could be sold at a premium, as it 
is a corporation managed by weil known 
Boston business men, and the severe recently 
enacted laws of Florida, make it imperative 
that each share of stock issued must be paid 
for in full. 

The road is needed: its income will be 
large: its traffic is assured. 

Before the first section is completed 


Doub’? Security 
on all amounts invested is offered by a 
valuable Land Grant of TEN ACRES of fertile 
Orange and Vegetable land (sure to increase 
in value) with each share of stock, at par, 
$100 per share. 

The stock, independent of the valuable 
Land Bonus, must prove a good invest- 
ment and is full paid, non-assessable, and it 
is estimated that the DIVIDENDS will be not 
less than 15 per cent. per annum. 

The stock is also receivable at its face value 
in payment of other lands at list prices. 

This is an Opportunity! Earl Beacons- 
field’s words, quoted above, apply as well to 
an Investment as to affairs of State. 

Send for Prospectus and for SECRETARY 
Rusk’s (U S. dept. of Agriculture) report 
upon the Phosphate Fields of Florida, 
which entire district is to be traversed. 
Offices: ; && Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

*¢De Soto Co. Bk Bidg Arcadia, Fl. 
ANTHONY PETERS, Presidext, 


Warranty Deeds Given. 





Investments 


We offer a choice variety of First Mortgage 
GOLD Bonds, returning from 4% to 5% per 
cent. upon the investment. Security of an ex- 
ceptional character. Holders of current issues 
may well consider.exchanging. Full particu- 
lars upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
16 and 18 Broad Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, PROVIDENCE, SARATOGA, 
Ney. R. I. N.Y. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
apers; Watson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
hird National Bank. i 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 

Antonio National Bank. : ; 
Edigbury. Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 











Upholstery 
Fabrics 


We invite attention to our Autumn dis- 
play of Silks, plain and figured, in the latest 
shades for Decorations, Portieres, and all 
varieties of Art Work. 


Silk Damasks ana 
Brocatelles 


For Wall Decorations and Furniture 
Covering. 


Heavy Wool Fabrics 
Fine Silk Curtains 


Artistic effects in Cretonnes and Printed 
Velvets. Extensive lines of inexpensive 
stuffs in the newest designs. Samples, 
drawings, estimates, on application. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


W.& J. Sloane 


BROADWAY, "steed" NEW YORK 


Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta Cloth 


We are enabled this week to present 
another most favorable opportunity to 
purchase this favorite weave of Black 
Goods. 

We have just received another invoice of 
about 100 pieces from the looms of a 
world-renowned maker, regular in every 
respect as to weight, quality, and finish, 
subject only to slight manufacturer’s im- 
perfection : 
$1.25 per yard; regularly marked $1.75 





$1.35 “ “ “ 1.85 
$1.50 “ ss 6 2.00 
$1.75 “ “ “ 2.50 


These goods may be ordered by mail or 
by express, with assurance of satisfaction. 


| James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 











MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process. Machines, $10 up. Mlustrated Cir 
culars free: J. C. BARTON MFG. Co. 318 Broadway, New York. 
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The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’ and 
“pearl glass” are tough 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. 


They are also clear, trans- . 


parent,not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 





i BANNER LAMP 


GIVES THE 
pavy STEADIEST, LIGHT 
| WHITEST, 
LARGEST 
> IT COSTS MUCH 
yet is equal to 
the most ex. 
bY pensive for prac- 
SY tical purposes Do 
g NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
fo rxx oTHER. If youcan 
SS} not get them from your 
dealet. WRITE US. 





gRowiNe CHILDREN? 
e beg of you don't do it but 


™ BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS". 


SE 


T WAISTS. 


Agsrins pew in gst. IW USE. 


nomy and — 
Burtons at front in. 
stead of CLASPS. 
Rivne Buck.e£ at hip 
for Hose sup 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 
every where., 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS. 


| 
3a) 8ROADWAY, NEW “YORK. 











Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


was BRANCHES: 
2 I = St. 
92 7 Bw: } New York. 
State %St. Chicago. 
20 Temple Pi., Boston. 
oe Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
66 W. 4th St., ‘Cincinnati. 


Send For Pr Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 














HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
~—Valuable information sent to all wearers of fiiieial 


Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 





That Signature of Yours 


Why make it so smalf that it requires 
unusual care and keen eyesight to read it ? 
Why make it so complicated that no 
human being but its maker can decipher 
it?) Why sprawl it all over a check or 
letter sheet? This writing of a signature 
is not a small matter with those whose 
correspondence reaches thousands of let- 
ters daily. We have frequently seen all 
the force in an office spend half an hour 
to decipher a signature which should have 
been written so as to be read at a glance. 
Some foolishly entertain the idea that an 
intricate signature is less easily forged, 
when the truth is that one that is plain and 
bold is extremely hard to copy. As ex- 
amples of what a signature should be, 
study those of George Washington, John 
Hancock, Hon. Hamilton Fish. If you 
want to be eccentric take Horace Greeley’s 
signature for a model, but spare, oh, spare 
us your ideas of sprawl, complexity, nov- 
elty, under the mistaken notion that it in- 
sures safety. It robs others of time and 
patience, and is a nuisance to every one 
who handles it, unless thoroughly con- 
versant with your abnormal sign manual. 
These remarks are prompted by the receipt 
of a signature measuring five-sixteenths of 
an inch, although it is composed of nine 
letters, and should occupy not less than 
one and one-half inches, and better if two. 
—American Grocer. 


“I’ve been discharged,” said the fowl- 
ing-piece, gloomily. “ I’m going to strike,” 
said the clock, with decision. “ I’m work- 
ing too much,” groaned a keg of beer in 
the cellar. “I’m tired, too,” said the 
wheel on the bicycle that was standing in 
the corner; and the only thing in the 
house that seemed to be enjoying itself was 
the garden hose that was playing’ on the 





lawn.—Brooklyn Life. 


Boils, Pimples 
And other indications of 
Impure blood, including 


Scrofula 


Salt Rheum, etc., cured by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 








Liebig Company s—= 


For IMPROVED anp ECONOMIC COOKERY, 
Get genuine only 


with this > signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


— Extract of Beel 
ose KDOs 


OS 


eSTABLISHED igs, 


‘28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











. SARGENT S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


At LAST a satisfactory Retery Book-Case has @ 
e 


library, 
Bearing 


it 


i 


—— 


ance 
Illustrate 


been a. suitable to the 
ool-room, or office. 


mands of home 
Our new patent Ball 


7 sac table principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking; nosqueaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 
all sizes and prices, from 
catalogues free. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 


$10.00 up. 
Quote Christian Union. 





,LOVELL 


DIAMOND 


SAFETY 


Made at Any Price. 


Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Stee! Tub- 
ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running Parts, 


including Pedais. 


rial money can buy 


Finest mate- 
Finisned in Enamel and Nickel 


Suspension Saddle. 


Aug STRICTLY HIGH CRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc. 








THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. 


Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 Cents pert Phocal designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Price list sent free, ORSYT 


Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 


Catalogue and 
MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago — 
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New and ele- 


a -~ A. — estimate. “A liberal discount 
L P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, 





is the only wringer which does not have 

the crank attached to either roll, ét és 

constructed in this way to save Tabor. 

It is warrawn’ed against defects, requires 
novil and never rusis, 
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> It fs the only purchase 
gear Wringer made, 


wanted. 
Castro Ween Auburn.N. Y. 
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September, 1891 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” { 


ARTE PON ON 


Laborers 


and alltroubled with Con- 
stipation or Sick Headache 
will find a prompt, safe and 
economical cure ina dose of 


BEECHAM S: 
4 PILLS, 


A specific for all Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, arising from Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc. ; 
Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa box. @ 
New York Depot, 5 Canal St. % 8 


2624. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One _ pound guetta forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
use Of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


Sauces, 





ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
PEE La OT 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A position of trust, as companion to 
elderly lady or invalid, or to take charge of children, or as 








general housekeeper in private house or school. Highest 


references. Address No. 9,928, Christian Union. 


TEACHER—A lady with ten years’ experience wishes 
to teach academic course in school or private family. Has 
special success in mathematics, using original methods. 
‘lementary ‘ee and music i Pio For references 
address H. S. A., Lock Drawer P, Poughkeepsie, N. 


SITUATION by an English lady, in a Christian 
home, as lady housekeeper or companion. Is domesti- 
cated, capable, and clever at needlework. Good reference. 
Address Miss HOLLIDAY, 28 Ho yoke St., Boston, 


ass. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—I will pay from one dol- 
lar up to one thousand dollars apiece premium for certain 
dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, F perenne os dimes, 
half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, and one-cent pieces, etc. 
dated before 1878. "Catalogue giving description an 
dates of all old coins wanted, and showing the premiums 

paid for them, mailed to any adder adress on receipt of ten 
cents. stam: s or silver. UND, 1922 Croskey 

, Philadelphia. 


STUDIES IN oo. LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS.—An experienced teacher 
desires to form eo of young ladies, or to give private 
lessons, in New York City or vicinity, References, with 
pan of: study, ae upon application. Address ** R,’’ 

ast Orange, 





WAN TED- September 1, bya young man, a pleasant 
room in New York not above irty-first Street, 
where there are no Ry oarders. Breakfast and supper 
desired. References given and required. X. Y. Z., 
Christian Union Office. 


TUTORING WANTED by successful teacher, 

using modern methods. Has pupils now, in leading col- 

leges. No objection to Havel, ould form class in a 
rowing town. EUGENE W. LYTTLE, Christian 
nion 


FOR RENT for the winter, near Asheville, N. C., 
modern house with all qonveniences. completely furnished: 
large fireplaces; wood fi urnace; fine situation, Barn with 

orses, cows, hens, carriages, harnesses, saddies ; bowling 
alley. ' Address E.’P. D., Box 8, Biltmore, N. C. 


TWO LARGE unfurnished rooms to_let in private 
Ouse in vicinity of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church Brooklyn.__No_ housekeeping; references ex- 
} vai :Address OWNER, No. 9,946, Office Christian 


nion. 


WwW ANTED-—By a young woman of ability, cultivation, 
nd experience, position to teach drawing and painting. 
Ma of references for ability and character. 
Miss 


Address 
W., No. 9,947, Christian Union. 





About People 


—Mrs. Fremont has had the deeds of a 
$5,000 home in Los Angeles presented to 
her by a number of California ladies. 

—A correspondent writes: The dis- 
tinction awarded in your issue of August 
I to the Rev. Artemas B. Muzzy (Harvard, 
’24), of being the oldest member of the 
Sons of the Revolution, is successfully 
challenged by Dr. Elijah Fowler Bryan, of 
Granville, Ohio, who was ninety years old 
last April, and graduated at the Yale 
Medical School about the time Mr. Muzzy 
left Harvard. His grandfather died before 
the Revolutionary War began, but his 
father, Elijah Bryan, enlisted, April 23, 
1777, in Captain Pond’s company of 
Return J. Meig’s Connecticut regiment, and 
served his country seven years. Dr. 
Bryan is one of the few surviving sons of 
Revolutionary soldiers, is still a vigorous, 
healthy man, and belongs to the Ohio Soci- 
ety of the S. A. R. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 





Previously acknowledged.................. $1,826 07 
ME NE 16.6 5's 0.5.5 00.4 550000 s00s%e snes I 00 
Re iy See INS 055.0 s00s000 000. anedetns 10 00 
Anonymous, Grand Rapids................ 3 00 
Bie Ge Dey PEEIODSIC. .. 0. cc ccecccccsinns 5 00 
WO IMENTS, BEOIOSO. 055 esc ccccesccs canes 2 00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. H., Spokane.......... 10 00 
Ble Bae Bay MONOID das oeiaie ees cca weic-oss 2 00 
FE EARP POOWR PHONG ss 5650506505 oosisiceceve 5 00 

$1,864 07 


Received from a Tarrytown Friend, $10 
for Burnham Industrial Farm ; from Mrs. 
fe Ac. cnn Ne ¥ 5 $2: 


q Engi ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 





If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

‘Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O. THOMPSON 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


LS CHER 


Grand, Upright, pnd | Square 
Mot Pp vente’ Pr ~“ 








To Rent, Instaliments, roel Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


LADIES 





DON'T BE 
’ DECEIVED 








oy 

BUT USE the “PERFECTION” DREss Stay, ame 

triple silesia cap cemen to the 
ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through. Gutta 
Percha covered, will not rust. ‘*Pertection” 
stam’ on the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
for thera. Write for —a Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich, 

New York Office and Sal m, 833 B ay. 











’ Its merits as a WASH 

ew BLUE have been fall 
esi an indo! 

INDIGO of ‘4 





ouse- 

BLUE an ye 
ie. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
























SCROFULA 


eczema, 

tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cures 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & = Dorchester, Mass. 









I THE CROWN PERFUWERY €0.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


@4 CRAB-APPLE 
__BLOSSOMS. § 








Cc. Ss. 
Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Catalogues sent 


McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
ay _ Copper a raat ry iD BELLS 


OEE chool TN &c. 
HIMES D BELLS. 
for a terms roy a this paper 











The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
—, for ( Cesalegee one Ertces. 


THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT to.,  CINGINNA Ti, 0. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass, 
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Make 


AKES with Royal Baking 
Powder and every one will be 
whiter, sweeter, lighter, finer 
flavored, more delicious and 

wholesome than cakes made with any 
other baking powder. 

A spoonful of Royal will go further 
than a spoonful of any other powder, 
because it is the purest. 
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Will send twelwe Steel Pens, different numbers, for trial, on 
receipt of Six cents in stamps 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” Yi 
KING HENRY Vi. 


A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY 


: 


ROGER C. HOYT. Age 12 months 
Son of Mr. Hoyt, of The Christian Union office 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of § 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


M aking 
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Soars 


Men and women are 
making history week by 
week, and The Chris- 
tian Union is writing it 
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down to be read and 
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preserved. In this Self- 





Binder you may keep 
together twenty - six 


numbers of The Chris- 








| tian Union, and have a 
six months’ World’s History for your 


: — =: = 
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library. The Binder is strong, handsome, 
and useful. 


bp 


Sixty cents, postpaid, is the 
price. Six months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. Address The 


~ 
> 





Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 
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